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A NEW MURAL BOOK—WHICH POINTS 
OUT THAT MURALS ARE ‘PUBLIC 
SPEAKING IN PAINT” 


One of the grandest books on mural painting 
has just been issued by the University of Georgia 
Press. In fact, it is exactly what so many teachers 
have been looking for. 


You are “Johnny on the spot’ for the painting 
of 3 modern murals—sizes 41% feet by 11 feet, 
9 feet by 46 feet, and 11 feet by 66 feet. And your 
companion, teacher, and friend is Jean Charlot, 
artist-in-residence at the University of Georgia. 


Imagine, if you can, being present at the mo- 
ment when first the walls are being prepared, 
then seeing the rough sketches made, next the 
cartoon, and finally the complete paintings for 
these 3 large murals. With information like that, 
you feel confident to attempt a mural in your 
home, or possibly this is something that your class 
could actually do in the art room. The possibili- 
ties are almost limitless. 


To make sure that you see all the processes, 
step by step, you are given 178 illustrations. 
Along with this is the most delightful day by day 
diary of the development and the completion of 
each mural. This man Charlot, has such an ex- 
cellent sense of humor in relating his experiences, 
that you feel you are one of his close friends. For 
example, they had to work so steadily on one of 
the murals, that they used to carry their lunch and 
eat it while they were still on the scaffolding. 
Passers-by used to kid them about “‘lunching 
alfresco.’’ You are given information about little 
personal things, where on one occasion they 
chiselled the date 4-42 on the wall and then 
covered it over with paint, commenting at the 
time that centuries hence when some archaeol- 
ogist was working in the historic vicinity of 
Athens, Georgia, this date might be unearthed. 

I can’t think of a book that brings you so much 
about such a live and present day subject as this 
new book published barely five weeks ago 
entitled ‘Charlot Murals in Georgia.” 

Here is how you can have your own personal 
copy. As long as this limited printing is available, 
orders will be filled at $6.00 per book, by send- 
ing your order to The Secretary of the School 
Arts Family, 154 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Massachusetts. Remember, the number of orders 
which may be filled is limited by the 2500 copies 
printed, and you can well understand the num- 
ber of teachers, museums and libraries who will 
want this book. Don’t wait, act now. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


is now available for only three cents, through the 
courtesy of the International Business Machines 
Company. This exhibit consists of two 28- by 
50-inch broadsides printed on both sides with 
sepia reproductions of contemporary paintings 
from 79 countries, pictures of the painters, a brief 
biographical sketch and the art history of the 
country. Every nation that you can think of is 
represented, from Bulgaria to the Bahamas and 
from Ceylon to Sweden. 

These two broadsides originated as booklets 
distributed at the New York World's Fair and the 
San Francisco International Exposition. Although 
the countries represented are the same in the two 
broadsides, the reproductions and artists differ, 
so that you have two examples of art and artist 
from each of 79 different countries—a grand total 
of 158 reproductions. ‘Tiny but mighty’”’ describes 
these pictures perfectly—they average 2!» by 
3 inches, but they are distinct and beautiful 
despite their Lilliputian proportions. 

Hang these broadsides on the walls of your 
classroom—when your pupils have seen the 
paintings, read all about the art of the country 
and learned about the artists, reverse the broad- 
side and you have a brand-new exhibition. The 
best part about these reproductions is that they 
are not traveling exhibitions, but can be added 
to the “permanent collection” of your classroom 
art museum. 

To obtain these two broadsides, send a three- 
cent stamp to Secretary, School Arts Magazine, 
154 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., be- 
fore June 30, 1945. 


. * *. 


INDIANS WEAVE BEAUTY FROM BEAR 
GRASS 

Here is the complete story of a native skill 
that grew up in our own Northwest—the CORN- 
HUSK BAGS OF THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS. 
These wallets are a true example of the magic 
that lies in skilled fingers, for the Nez Perce were 
excellent weavers, turning for their design ideas to 
the Plains Indians whom they met on their annual 
buffalo hunts. There is a picture of the technique 
of twined weaving and examples of the geometric 
designs used on the bags. 

You find a great deal of Indian lore packed into 
these seven pages. For example, learn how the 
Indians obtained dye for their baskets from the 
moss in the river beds, from clay and from Oregon 
grapes. Discover with surprise that these distinc- 
tive bags were recorded in the journal of Lewis, 
of the famous Lewis and Clark Expedition. 


For your copy of CORNHUSK BAGS OF THE‘ 


NEZ PERCE INDIANS send 13 cents to Secretary, 
School Arts Magazine, 154 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., and we will forward your 
request to the Southwest Museum. Be sure to 
write in before June 30, 1945. 

AN INVITATION FROM A RUSSIAN FAMILY 
to spend a few days in their home is cordially 
extended to you by the Grigorenko family of 
Central Russia, between Stalingrad and Moscow. 
This may sound like a great distance, but the fare 
is only fifty-five cents when you travel via the 
814- by 12-inch portfolio “Life of a Family in 
Russia.” 

You will be greeted at the portfolio “‘door’’ by 
Pearl Buck, and she will introduce you to your 
host. The Grigorenkos will take you into their 
home, show you their daily work and recreation 








ept July and August. 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 





and make you a member of their ‘family circle.’ 

Published by the East and West Association, the 
16-page portfolio contains many large, clea: 
photographs and interesting written informatio: 
about modern Russia. You have a chance to sex 
how these brave people lived before the war- 
and you'll come “home”’ with an added unde: 
standing of our Russian ally. 

To receive this picture portfolio “Life of 
Family in Russia’’ send your fifty-five cents fare t 
Secretary, School Arts Magazine, 154 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before June 30, 1945 


PANAMA, CONTINENTAL BRIDGE 


is the subject of the latest pamphlet published by 
the Superintendent of Documents, and as the 
United States owns the famous Panama Canal 
that is the connecting link between two great 
oceans and the country itself is a stepping stone 
between North and South America, everyone will 
be interested in this colorful booklet that tells the 
story in writing and pictures from Panama's 
discovery by Balboa to its present important place 
as ‘‘crossroads of the world.” 

There’s a full-page map of the Canal that is 
worth the price of the booklet, a graph chart 
showing the ocean distance saved by the Canal, a 
resource map of Panama and a map showing the 
route of the Pan-American Highway through this 
country. A “gold mine’’ of Central American 
information is contained in the nine pages of this 
booklet and the cover makes a bright spot on your 
bulletin board, with its red, white, and blue colors 
and the coat of arms on the front cover, the flag 
of Panama on the back. 

To obtain your copy, send 11] cents to Secretary, 
School Arts Magazine, 154 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before June 30, 1945, or send 
ten cents directly to Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 235, 
D.C. Ask for the booklet ‘‘Panama, Crossroads of 
the World.” 


* * * 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS LADY 


from her birth in France to her present home on 
Bedloe’s Island. Yes, the famous lady is none 
other than the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World from her home in New York Harbor—and 
you will learn all about her history, location, size, 
and symbolic meaning for only ten cents, the 
price of the booklet STATUE OF LIBERTY 
NATIONAL MONUMENT. This booklet consists 
of fifteen pages with 13 photographs and a host of 
interesting facts that you never knew before about 
this famous statue. For instance, did you know 
that the statue is green, due to a coating of copper 
rust—or that visitors may enter the head by a 
series of winding steps—that there is a broken 
shackle at her feet that can be seen only from the 
crown? 

These are just a few of the many interesting 
facts contained in this booklet—and you'll see 
the statue in every stage of development, from 
working model to stately completion. There is 
also a biographical sketch of the creator of the 
statue, Auguste Bartholdi, plus pictures of the 
New York skyline taken from the Statue of 
Liberty. All this interesting information can be 
yours for only ten cents, sent to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., or send 13 cents to 
your Secretary, 154 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8 
Mass., before June 30, 1945, and we will forward 
your request for STATUE OF LIBERTY NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT. 
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Capture Objectives 
with Superior Mediums 





Permanent Finish 
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Smooth Texture 
Broad Strokes 


DRAWING a 
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Brilliant Color 
Fine Detail 


Iu the Yield of Ant! 


War has brought forth the element of strategy in 
everyday lives. It is essential to look to the most 
important objectives .. . secure the materials with which 
to obtain the objectives . . . then capture objectives! 


Strategy in the ‘Field of Art’ is simplified when 
PERMA and CRAYOLA are at hand for the attack! 
These superior materials, renowned for strength and 
brilliance, cannot be beaten! 


With these strong tools, the difficulties of crayon 
drawing are eliminated ...no more weak colors... 
smudgy surfaces... scratchy textures to hamper the 
student in securing the ultimate objective...a fine 
colorful drawing! 











BINNEY G&G SMITH CO., 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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" P Spinning, Pottery, and Needlework are here Your School Supply Dealer 
Attention! represented by Esther deLemos Morton in a . 
technique which gives the effect of an old fabric. Vow Has It! 


—ART TEACHER S The larger areas of Gesso were painted with 


narrow boundaries to separate colors. When the 
Do you know that Gesso had hardened to a clay-like consistency it 


was imprinted with stick prints made from small 
met not IN ART dowelling, small metal stamps, and leather tools. 


i f low-dryi t t 
med ART FORTHE SCHOOLS OF | Gamo beng os sonriog nator afore 
AMERICA—by Gregg ($2.75) 

it through its various s stages of drying. 
are being adopted each month by 


more and more school systems? 
There is a good reason, too, for INTRODUCTION 
both books, in their particular ap- * Little attempt will be made to “introduce” 


proach to art teaching, have, since this April issue of School Arts. It speaks for 
their publication, proved to be 
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DRAWING INK 
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INTERNATIONAL This April number of School Arts should be 
TEXTB oO  @] 34 Cc oO MPANY an inspiration to teachers and students of the 


MANUFACTURED BY 





among the outstanding art books itself. The text is the work of but one man— om 
available. Mr. Allen Eaton, Director, Department of Arts and , = a 
Social Work, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
By the way—have you York. It covers considerable territory, geographi- Here’s a new and improved 
examined this book? cally and educationally. It brings together under drawing ink. Notice how freely 
one cover a résumé of the arts and crafts of New » Geus Absoloel will not 
WOODWORKING FOR EVERYBODY England men and women whose artistry is known nee Y 
—by Shea and Wenger ($2.00) far and wide. The amount of material in this cake in bottle or on your draw- 
We believe this new book will be number is but a fraction of that which was pre- ing pen or brush. 
of interest to you because it offers pared. Not only are we indebted to Mr. Eaton for Covers thoroughly and easily. The Indic 
information of value to the home | his valuable research into the handicrafts of New Black and White are completely opaque. Of- 
ye gine ch 1 eangnertn soc: see England, but also to the Worcester Art Museum, fered in 23 waterproof colors. Resists erasure. 
well = aed @ noe af Worcester, Massachusetts, for the loan of several Sates aplantte capseteetons. 
illustrations from ‘‘Contemporary New England Try JUSTRITE Drawing Ink just once. You'll 
Order EXAMINATION Copies Today! Handicrafts,” an Exhibition at the Museum in the be delighted with the results. You'll say 
Fall of 1943. Justrite Ink is ‘Just right.” 























SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA Arts, for the making of things with the hands is an LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 
art which will never lose its value and will ever 362 W. CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
be a joy. — 
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Character in your lettering depends up- 
on the character of the combination you 
choose; the pen and the ink. The accu- 
racy of your finished job depends upon 
your choice of the ink that gives you 
complete control. 

There’s no “wheel of chance” when 
you use Higgins American Drawing Ink. 
With it you have complete freedom and 
facility with any type of pen or brush, 


precise performance that adds that in- 


ALL Pens point to HIGGINS 












tangible “something” achieved by all 
great artists and draftsmen — quality. 
HiGGins — the outstanding favorite of pro- 


fessionals and students for over 60 years! 


HIGGINS INh CO. INC. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 
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EVERYTHING for the 
ART DEPARTMENT... 


WEBER 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 
and MATERIALS 


SP eCc@er yey 


“SCHOOL ART” 
PRODUCTS 


WATER COLORS—CRAY ONS 
SHOW CARD COLORS 
MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS 
MODELING CLAYS—BRUSHES 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


| F. WEBER C0. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 923, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 























Le 


Baltimore 1. Md. 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned a 
by addressing Teacners ExcHANGe Bureat 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested 


) 7 
s long as the supply lasts 


* The Fellowcrafters Fourteenth Catalog is 
one of the most complete listings of craft materi- 
als, presented in the most artistic and accessible 
form, of any craft catalog we have ever seen. 
No item seems to be missing which may be of 
service in public school crafts courses, or for 
hospital and rehabilitation purposes. Complete 
information as to shipping conditions, postal 
zones, including parcel post rates and postage 
map are prominently given. The catalog repre- 
sents an almost unprecedented amount of care 
and research for the benefit of purchasers. A 
copy of this 60-page, 8! by 11 inches, illustrated 
art catalog should be at the right hand of every 
teacher of the crafts. It will be sent to those who 
need it if you ask School Arts for a copy of 
T.E.B. No. 441-H. 

* Contributors to School Arts are not always 
successful in getting the best results in the draw- 
ings sent in for illustrations. Sometimes the 
trouble may be because the wrong kind of paper 
is used for the drawings. We are thinking now of 
“line’’ drawings—pen and ink largely—to be 








PENNSYLVANIA 
FOLK INDUSTRIES 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA. 


FIVE DAY 
COURSE IN 


Includes Materials, Firing, 
Charges, Room, Board, 10 


Lessons, and free periods to 


POTTERY 


work, and costs but 


$55.00 


Registration must be well in ad- 
vance, as space is limited. Many 
of our pupils earn their living 


after this- course. 


The demand for craft work in- 
struction is great and growing. 


Address 
MRS. C. NAAMAN KEYSER 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA. 
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DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 


ARTISTS’ 


NAME 


live 


w 


HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


Here’s a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 


“*T think the handb 
» is simply grand. The appearance of the book 1s most attrac- 
and the presentation of the problems is wonderfully 
. It would be valuable if each of the teachers could 


née 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
Att'n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe’s Classroom 
Project Book “Things To Do.” 25 cents is enclosed. 


haz eat 


k I have just received, ‘Things To Do,’ 


py.”’(Mrs.) Zara B. Kimmey, Supervisor of 
Drawing, State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 
Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 2 5c 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 
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SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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BRAIDED BELT KITS 


NOW RELEASED by W.P.B. for Red Cross, Hospitals, 
Veteran's Administrations and Institutions for the Blind, 
who conduct 


Occupational Therapy 


These kits are cut from finest tooling cowhide 
by experienced HORTONCRAFTSmen. Metal 
buckle and al! parts plus complete instructions 
are furnished with each kit. No tools required 


Only $8.10 per dozen. Order today from 


HORTONCRAFT 


618 Capitol Avenue Hartford 6, Connecticuy 



























WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
HANDICRAFT IDEAS 
A Timely Teachers’ Bulletin 
New Projects, Materials, Techniques 


Universal Handicrafts 
SERVICE INC. 1267 Gth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 



























TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making 
Larger stocks becoming available. High schoo! craft 
courses now include Jewelry work. You can depend on 
our years of experience and dependable service. 


Send for illustrated catalog S. 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas St Providence, R. I 





reproduced as zinc etchings. The difficulty may 
be overcome by the use of Ross Drawing Board, 
or Ross Scratch Boards. It will be a good idea for 
art teachers to have samples of these drawing 
boards and see how easily corrections may be 
made without injury to the surface of the stock. A 
folder showing different patterns and sizes will be 
sent to any subscriber asking School Arts for 
T.E.B. No. 442-H. 

* Chas. A. Toebe Leather Company has been 
operating since 1872—long enough to have 
established a reputation which needs no en- 
comium nor defense. Their latest catalog of 
Leathercraft includes description of leathers, 
and complete lists and prices of Leathers, Skins, 
Tools, and Materials. The demand for everything 
in craft work, including leathers at this time, 
makes this catalog one of the ‘musts’ for 
teachers and students. Ask School Arts for 
T.E.B. No. 443-H and a copy will come right along. 


*® Harvard Film Service, Lawrence Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., issue a couple of booklets listing 
and demonstrating silent and sound films which 
are becoming more and more standard equip- 
ment in public school art education. 

(a) Catalog of Educational Films, containing 
a (1) Series of Sound Films: General—Peoples of 
Many Lands; Farmers, Fishermen, etc.; Animal 
Life; Human Biology; Plant Life; Chemistry; 
Physiography. (2) Silent Films: Fine Arts Series— 
Biology; Miscellaneous. 

(b) Demonstrating the Arts: A series of Eight 
Silent Films, illustrating Stone Carving, from 
Clay to Bronze; The Etcher’s Art, Dry>oint, The 

(Continued on page 5-a) 





New CRAFT CATALOG in April! 


New beadcraft, feathercraft and enlarged line 

for leather, pottery and other traditional! craft 
Unique New Line of Carving Blanks 
Created by V. V. Haff as Described 
in the March Coronet Magazine. 


Distributors for Lester Griswold publications. 

















ANIMATED 
CARTOONS 


WALTER T. FOSTER 


Ane €UN MAKING THESE 
LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN 
WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR SEND $1.00 TO 
BOX 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF 
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FELT @ PLASTICS @ GIMP 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


Craft Specialties 
Box 2431 E. Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Wr te for Catalog 
PLASTEROID * JEWELRY * LOOPER CLIPS 
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Imaginary French Village, model created by Adus R. 
LeBoutellier, Architect and Designer of Rockport, 
Massachusetts 





Edgar Keen, Woodcarver and Instructor, former 

Craftsman of Chipping-Camden School, England, 

now citizen of Warner, New Hampshire 
Photograph by Doris Day 
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Repairing and dressing dolls by Mrs. Dora Walker, 
an authority on American dolls, of Rutland, Vermont 
Photograph by Doris Day 


Weaving chair back of brown 
and white ash splints cut from 
different parts of same tree to 
get color variety for pattern, 
by Eugene Rhodes, Wood- 
- . stock, Vermont 
254 SCHOOL Photograph by Doris Day 
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@ ALLEN EATON 
@ Director 

@ Department of Arts and Social Work 
@ Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


APS there is no better way to 
begin this article than to define its 
terms. ‘Handicraft’ is a broad term 
including all those things which 
people make with their hands, either 
for their own use or for others. The 
article may be fashioned entirely by 
hand, including the preparation of all the materials, 
even to the shaping of the tools employed, or it may 
be made in part by machinery, as in the preparation 
of woods for fine cabinet work, or the machine spin- 
ning of yarn to be woven on a hand loom; but if the 
final product, the character of the thing itself, is 
shaped by hand it is an object of handicraft. 





By ‘‘New England” is meant the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island. The states are named because, 
as we shall see, although certain common denomina- 
tors run through all the handicraft products of the 
New England area, each state has some special char- 
acteristics and its own contributions to make to the 
over-all picture; therefore we must carry these differ- 
ences as well as the likenesses along with us if we are 
to enjoy the whole New England scene, and if we are 
to realize its total contribution to the national handi- 
craft movement. 


“Today’’ means that this account is in the main 
concerned with contemporary handicrafts in the New 
England area. We are concerned here mainly with 
what is going on at this time, and for illustrations we 
shall use objects that have been made in the last year 
or two, few longer than three or four years back. The 
War has interrupted in many ways the handicraft 
movement which was bringing New England to the 
fore among the producing areas of our country. It is 
certain, however, that this is a temporary interruption, 
and that with peace will come a revival of handicraft 
activities in New England that will be a revelation to 
the country. 


Whatever one may think of handicrafts in New 
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England today, he will, if he has been a careful stu- 
dent of American history, recall that there was a time 
when our very existence depended upon them. It is 
not too much to say that the handicrafts and the small 
industries of the colonies made it possible to back up 
the ragged little army of the Revolutionary War and to 
support our population behind the lines until victory 
was won, just as clearly as American industry, highly 
organized and mechanized today, is supporting our 
people and backing up our armies in the second 
World War until victory is won. Now our appeals, 
through media never dreamed of by our forefathers, 
are to a people who comprise what is in many ways 
the strongest industrial nation in the world, a nation 
of more than 130,000 million united people. Then the 
appeal was to a much smaller and more scattered 
population, divided in loyalties, but that appeal was 
based upon the rights of men to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The basic essentials for our fore- 
bears to experience these blessings was their ability 
to produce, and along with this ability their right to 
grow in the production of goods for their own use, and 
then to barter and sell their surplus to others. At the 
base of our differences with old England was her 
denial of those rights. Our one alternative therefore 
was to become independent, and that independence 
we achieved through the practice of a handicraft 
economy and the building of a handicraft culture. 
This fact Americans should never forget. 


For all the years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and even for some time after the Revolu- 
tionary War had ended, the New England farm 
produced more than 90 per cent of everything which 
the country family used. Ours was a rural country 
then and indeed a handicraft culture; and although in 
the southern colonies much of the labor was done 
by slaves, it was a time when the great majority of 
people living in this new land worked hard and long 
to produce the necessities of life. This production 
was largely by hand methods for machine and mass 
production did not make much progress until after the 
war for freedom had been won. 
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Countless descriptions of life and work in New 
England in diaries, town records, and newspapers 
give us clear pictures of what was taking place in the 
domestic industries of the northern colonies, and at 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, George Washington's diary 
and his letters give us excellent accounts of much of 
the life and economy in the southern colonies. Mount 
Vernon possessed all the facilities needed to make 
fabrics of cotton, linen, or wool, and most of George 
Washington's clothing was made there. But soon 
after the war ended there were signs that New Eng- 
land was beginning its transition from farm factory to 
town factory, and it was a proud day for industrial 
America when a Connecticut newspaper carried an 
item announcing that on delivering his first address to 
Congress, President Washington wore a suit of broad- 
cloth made in the woolen factory of Colonel Jeremiah 
Wordworth of Hartford, Connecticut, where all the 
processes had been performed on the premises except 
the spinning. Spinning was still done by hand in the 
home. 


Today the percentage of 90 to 10 referred to above 
is nearly reversed. In the country many people buy 
a large part, probably 90 per cent, of the necessities 
of life; with very few exceptions the farm is in no sense 
the home factory it used to be. And yet even now 
throughout New England the rural people make a 
surprisingly large number of objects by hand for 
personal and home use, and still more to sell to help 
supplement their yearly incomes. Instances of making 
for home use handicrafts which they cannot afford 
to buy are found in many of the farming sections of 
New England, among the fishermen along the coast, 
and especially in the islands off the coast of Maine; 
and, as we shall see, there are still more instances in 
which both men and women make a wide variety of 
objects to sell, and some, more than most people would 
guess, to satisfy a creative urge. 


If one had but a single day in the year to spend in 
finding out about the handicraft movement in New 
England, undoubtedly the best way would be to visit 
the Craftsmen’s Fair held every day in August by the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts at some 
handicraft centers in the state. Here he would find 
the work done by craftsmen from every county in the 
state; he would meet many of the craftsmen demon- 
strating their work; and here too he could talk with a 
host of volunteer workers from every part of New 
Hampshire who contribute their time and meet their 
own expenses as evidence of their interest in the han- 
dicraft movement and their concern for what it means 
to the people of the state. 


At any one of these Fairs he would see thousands of 
objects made on the farms, in the villages, and some in 
the cities of New Hampshire. It is mainly a rural 
movement, rural as defined by the United States De- 
partment as a community of 2,500 or less, and in 
New Hampshire most of the villages are less. He 
would see furniture, woodwork, woodturning, carv- 
ing, and whittling, and household gadgets made 
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largely from the native trees; baskets of ash and oak 
splints, willows, sweet grass, rushes; decorative pins 
and earrings from cones, seeds, and other ‘wood 
pretties’; yarn from the wool of native sheep, some 
handspun and colored with vegetable dyes, knitted 
into a great variety of mittens, gloves, sweaters, sport 
cloths, and baby blankets; weavings in linen, cotton, 
wool, rabbit, fur, rayon, and other commercial 
threads and yarns; textiles dyed, printed, and sten- 
ciled; rugs, hooked, braided, woven, knit, crocheted, 
or done in combination; pottery from native and 
imported clays, tiles, buttons, pins, and other ceramic 
forms; many forms of needlework or stitchery; 
quilts pieced, patchwork, and appliqué; needle and 
bobbin lace; toys, dolls, miniature furniture; cornhusk 
articles; metal work in iron, lead, steel, brass, copper, 
aluminum; jewelry in silver, gold, alloys, native pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones; musical instruments; 
ship models, nautical handicrafts; bookbinding; wood 
and linoleum block prints; etchings, lithographs, and 
other graphic arts; and last but not least, farm tools 
and implements, fishing equipment, and home appli- 
ances, and many miscellaneous objects for personal 
or home use. 


A happier lot of people than those at the Crafts- 
men’s Fair one would seldom see. Workers bringing 
in their products and helping to arrange them; 
demonstrators setting up their benches, adjusting 
their spinning or their pottery wheels; woodcarvers, 
whittlers, furniture makers getting their materials in 
place; basket makers pounding out or sorting out their 
splints and fibers; a woodturner with his lathe; a 
jeweler with his metal and his native stones; printers 
with their hand presses; and dollmakers, toymakers, 
and puppeteers with their equipment; all working, 
visiting, asking questions of one another and answer- 
ing those asked by visitors, showing new things just 
made, or telling of work being done or in prospect, 
exchanging opinions and experiences; these are part 
of a busy and happy day for those to whom the 
Craftsmen's Fair is a social and business event of 
great importance. And it is a happy event because 
the people concerned are engaged largely in creative 
work, doing the things they have an aptitude for and 
like to do, and finding here among friends and 
strangers a warm, discriminating human response. 


New Hampshire was the first state in the Union to 
give official support through legislature appropriation 
to the handicraft movement, and to establish an arts 
and crafts service for her people. Later Maine 
established a state-wide service, which has been dis- 
continued for the duration; and Vermont established 
one which she is maintaining effectively, reaching an 
increasing number of citizens, raising the standard of 
workmanship among the craftsmen, getting materials 
to them at reasonable prices, and finding inceasing 
outlets for their products. 


While New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont, 
through their state-wide arts and crafts services, 

















have greatly encouraged handicrafts, organizations 
of craftsmen in the remaining states of the New Eng- 
land group have kept the fires burning and contrib- 
uted to the handicraft movement as it has developed 
throughout the country. Among these organizations 
are the oldest of them, The Society of Arts and Crafts 
of Boston; the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston; the Minute-Man Crafts of Middlesex 
County; and the Hampshire Hills Handicraft Associa- 
tion, all of Massachusetts; these and the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen and the Maine Handicraft 
Guild are all making definite and substantial contribu- 
tions to the handicraft movement in New England. 
Work of members of these organizations and of a large 
number who belong to local groups, which lack of 
space prevents listing here, as well as a considerable 
number of persons not connected with any organiza- 
tion, will be referred to and some of them illustrated 
here. 


What we are now calling the handicraft movemert 
in New England owes much of its quality to an influ- 
ence beginning about fifty years back which many 
will recall as the Arts and Crafts movement in 
America. Its first beginnings were discerned in the 
last years of the eighteenth century but its greatest 
growth and its spread throughout the United States 
took place between 1900 and 1910. 


This Arts and Crafts movement had originated in 
England with William Morris and his associates, but 
it was New England who took the lead in extending 
it in America and one of the first milestones was the 
founding of the Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston. 
This Society already referred to still thrives, and work 
of its members is well represented in this article. The 
English movement influenced every country in 
Europe but probably no nation owes it so much as the 
United States because of its effect upon design and 
craftsmanship here and its great part in improving 
the taste of our people. It was a pervasive movement 
reaching beyond single objects of beauty into the 
designing and printing of our books, into our domestic 
and workshop architecture, and into the homes of our 
people where many accepted the advice of Morris 
who said, ‘‘Have nothing in your home which you 
do not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful.”’ 


The Boston Society also became a leader in the 
National League of Handicraft Societies which in- 
cluded organizations from Portland, Maine, to Port- 
land, Oregon. Of the thirty-two constituent societies, 
thirteen were in New England. Several of these have 
continued their influence in their respective com- 
munities, and some of their members have become 
leaders in the new handicraft movement with which 
we are here mainly concerned. 


The influence of the early Arts and Crafts movement 
was largely felt in the cities and towns where its 
societies were located. The objects of use and beauty 
which the movement produced were usually good in 








design, of worthy materials, and excellent in execu- 
tion; but they were compar tively expensive and 
their influence did not reach many people in the 
smaller towns, the country, or on the farms. The 
handicraft movement of today is a movement of a 
different kind; it is democratic in the sense of much 
wider participation; it is a more general movement 
with prospects of almost unlimited growth; and al- 
though its seed comes from a hundred homelands, its 
roots are in the soil of America. 


The range of objects now being produced by the 
craftsmen of New England cannot be fully covered 
in this article, but something of their character and . 
quality and extent may be suggested by making some 
notes from the six states within a rough framework of 
what will probably include the most widely practiced 
handicrafts, with an occasional reference to an ex- 
ceptional product. The subjects chosen for this pur- 
pose are: woodworking, including furniture and 
woodturning; whittling and carving; basket making; 
spinning and weaving, including tapestry making; 
dyeing and decorating; rug making; pottery making; 
needlework; knitting; doll, toy, and miniature furni- 
ture making; metal work and jewelry; and mis- 
cellaneous. 


Everywhere in New England hooked rugs are made, 
there are knitters in each state, woodwork is com- 
monly practiced, each state has one or more black- 
smiths turning out good iron work, there are weavers 
throughout the region, some pottery is made in all the 
states, baskets of some kind are woven, needlework 
is prolific, and jewelry is made in each of the six 
states of the region. Also each state is making some 
definite or distinct contribution to the handicratts 
of the New England region, and the region is making 
a corresponding and distinguished contribution to the 
handicraft movement of the nation. 


It seems appropriate to begin our description of 
New England handicrafts with woodworking for this 
was undoubtedly the first of the white man’s skills to 
be practiced by the Pilgrims when in November 1620 
they planted the first permanent settlement upon the 
shores of the new country which John Smith, the 
redoubtable English sailor and explorer of Virginia 
fame, had in 1616 given the name New England. 
Even before the Pilgrims had left the Mayflower to 
build their first shelters and to found Plymouth the 
men and boys went ashore with their axes to cut trees 
and shape them to their need; and later, under the 
leadership of John Alden, a young cooper, twenty-one 
years of age, probably the only craftsm-n in the group, 
after supplying their own building and furnishing 
needs, they prepared ‘‘clapboards,"’ the first manu- 
factured articles to go back to Europe. These with 
beaver and other furs were loaded into returning ships 
to be exchanged for things as ‘‘were thought needful’ 
to the colonists. From that day to this woodworking in 
New England has, without interruption, been one of 
the basic crafts. 
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Woodwork 


It is probable that there are now more handy 
carpenters and builders in the villages of New Eng- 
land than in any equal area in the world, and a 
considerable number of them could work out every 
problem involved from the construction of a mouse- 
trap to the building of a town hall. Each state has its 
cabinet makers, many of them able to turn out exact 
copies of any piece of furniture ever built; some of 
them in cooperation with antique dealers capable 
of imitating closely the wormeaten masterpieces of 
Europe, and a few do; and a smart sprinkling who 
enjoy creating simple original designs in a variety of 
woods, usually preferring native pine, maple, cherry, 
or butternut, with plenty of time to give it the treat- 
ment its qualities merit. 


At the Contemporary New England Handicraft 
Exhibition held at the Worcester Art Museum at the 
close of 1943, articles of furniture and cabinet making 
were shown from every New England state. The 
Maine Handicraft Guild entered a box of sycamore 
and a knife tray of pumpkin pine; New Hampshire, a 
trestle table of woods native to the state, a footstool, 
and a milking stool, and a mirror of curly maple by 
Harry Hammond; Massachusetts, a desk and chair of 
white mahogany by Walter Nelson, a chest of drawers 
of walnut and a chair of native cherry by Harvey 
Sargisson, a writing desk of walnut with red leather 
top, and a table of mahogany inlay bands by the 
Society of Arts and Crafts; Connecticut, a Windsor 
writing chair by F. H. Banning, a wing back chair of 
native pine with stenciled upholstering by Donn 
Sheets, a wine chest on casters of red birch by Harriet 
Louise Taylor; Rhode Island, a chair and table 
from a seventeenth century Swedish design, and a 
coffee table in New England maple by Hugo Linnell. 
Several of these are shown in the illustrations on other 


pages. 


Including here woodturning with furniture and 
cabinet making, we may note only a few of the out- 
standing New England craftsmen in wood. 


In New Hampshire cabinet makers would be well represented 
by Harry Hammond of Concord, a member of the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts. Then, because he was one of the 
first members of the League, and almost always one of the 
demonstrators at the annual Craftsmen’s Fair, Arthur Cunning- 
ham who lives in the country near Antrim should be mentioned 
for his crickets and his milk stools made of New England pine 
of which he has made several hundred. 


In Vermont, Arthur Laughton of Dummerston, a dependable 
carpenter, who can do anything that needs to be done about 
houses, owns an old foot-power turning lathe once used by his 
uncle, when woodturning was an important village industry. 
Mr. Laughton has turned out some of the best woodwork in New 
England on this antiquated lathe. The fine black cherry bowl 
shown on page 266 is an example of his design and craftsmanship. 


Coming into Massachusetts and Connecticut where there are so 
many fine men cabinet makers that to mention one would be to 
omit many, first reference might be to a woman furniture maker, 
Harriet Louise Taylor of Hartford, Connecticut, whose wine 
cabinet illustrated on page 270 was shown at the Exhibition of 
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Contemporary New England Handicrafts at Worcester in 1943. 
Among the members of the Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston are 
several as fine cabinet makers as the country has known. 


In Connecticut is one of the most painstaking woodturners in 
our country, Alfred Rossiter of Redding Ridge, whose large bowl 
of magnolia wood is shown on page 266. In the corner of his 
country shop, back of the lathe on which he turned the magnolia 
bowl, in summer a wren makes her nest in the tool cabinet and 
raises her baby birds. 


There are several excellent Windsor chairmakers in Connecti- 
cut, among them F. G. Banning of Hadlyme. A continuous maker 
of Windsor chairs is Richard Perry of South Windham, whose shop, 
orchard, and garden make a happy rural setting for this skilful 
gardener and craftsman. His feeling for wood, as a material for 
man to work, is almost reverential. 


In Rhode Island the woodwork of the Villa Handcrafts in the 
suburbs of Providence should be noted. An illustration of a 
modern coffee table in white birch by Hugo Linnell, an American 
of Swedish birth, is shown on page 268. The flossa rug beneath the 
table is by Clara R. Brigham and curtains by Edith Linnell, wife of 
the cabinet maker, all members of Villa Handcrafts. The several 
weaving looms in their studios, all built by them, are as finely 
executed as their furniture. 


Basketry 


A handicraft older to New England than even woodworking, 
because practiced before the white man came by the aborigines, 
is basketry. Among the baskets made today in New England by 
the Indians are old and modern types of containers made by the 
Penobscots and the Northeast Indians at Old Town, Maine. 


The Indian products range from the tiny gaily colored horsehair 
baskets, usually shaped like miniature market baskets with handles 
correspondingly small, through many forms of split ash, including 
the curlicue decorations in which the thin ash splints are twisted 
and curled, the sweet grass work, and other novelty baskets, to 
large garden and market baskets, and even burden or campers 
baskets shaped from the very heavy ash splints. These baskets are 
in part traditional in both materials and in weaving, and partly 
recent day adaptations to supply the current trade. The fragrant 
sweet grass, which grows abundantly in Maine, has been used by 
the Penobscots and neighboring Indians for generations, probably 
long before the white man came. Photographs of some of the sweet 
grass and the curlicue baskets of thin smooth ash splints are 
included on page 278. 


A type of basket made by the native whites of Maine for probably 
more than a hundred years, and still done by a few old craftsmen 
in York and adjoining counties, is a general farm utility and 
marketing basket made of the famous black ash tree, usually called 
“brown.” This tree grows in all the New England states, and even 
south to Virginia, but it is much more common to the northern half 
of New England where both Indians and whites prize it for basket 
making. Especially because the annual growths can be separated 
into thicknesses for splints by pounding the trunk with a maul or a 
heavy axe; these make excellent splints for heavy baskets in their 
natural thickness, and can easily be split again or trimmed down 
with a knife to any desired thinness, even to that of a sheet of 
Paper. 


The locally called “brown” ash, really the black ash, has a very 
attractive brown color, the heart wood being dark, getting lighter 
outwards, the sap wood being nearly white. The medium layers 
of small logs are generally used and these give the basket a warm 
tan tone darkening with age. Sometimes when it is desired to 
weave a pattern into a basket, a chair seat, or a chair back both 
the brown and white splints are used, as shown in the picture of the 
Vermont craftsman on page 254. 


The black or “brown” ash as it is invariably called in New 
Hampshire is their favorite basket material and thousands of 
baskets are made in that state, in Vermont, and to some extent in 
Massachusetts. In Connecticut and Rhode Island baskets made of 
ash splints are used for digging and shipping clams. 











Unique among American baskets and one of the best of New 
England types is the “lightship basket’’ deriving its name from 
the fact that it was at first and for a long time made on the light- 
ships off the coast of Nantucket; but is now made only on the 
island. It is a beautiful and worthy basket made of a combination 
of native woods for the bottom, ribs, and bail, and for the filler an 
imported cane from China is used. Two of the best known “‘light- 
ship’ basket makers are Mitchell Ray and Ferdinand Sylvaro, both 
residing in the town of Nantucket. 


Among other baskets made and used locally are willow baskets 
in Maine and New Hampshire; birch bark in Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts; delicate work and trinket baskets of wheat and rye 
straw, and linden splints by the Shakers of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts; farm and market baskets of pine roots in 
Vermont, of pine roots and elm branches in Massachusetts; palm 
leaf baskets in Massachusetts made from the Florida palm leaves. 
This list is not all-inclusive, but examples of several of these types 
are shown on page 278. 


Spinning and Weaving 


Spinning and textile weaving is carried on in every New 
England state; here a few examples of the work and some of the 
craftsmen can be named hoping it will invite the student to add 
others to the list. Taking up first the skill of spinning, perhaps its 
widest practice is in the farm homes of northern Maine where a 
large part of the population is of French-Canadian stock coming 
from Quebec and the other maritime provinces where these basic 
processes have been practiced since the earliest ‘settlers came. In 
this part of Maine spinning is practiced in many communities to 
prepare yarn for knitting and weaving for personal and home use, 
especially for blankets. These blankets both for crib and bed are 
usually made of the natural white wool with stripes at the ends in 
blue, red, pink, green, yellow, or cerise, and they are woven 28 
to 36 inches wide and sewn together, some of the stitchery being 
so fine that one has to look carefully for the seam. 


In New Hampshire among the hand spinners should be men- 
tioned Eric and Helen Ingles, who have raised flax and who are 
experts in spinning the linen thread and weaving it. Mr. Ingles is 
Swedish born and Mrs. Ingles the daughter of Swedish-born 
parents. Both are expert spinners and weavers. They have an 
extensive equipment for both operations and their weaving ranges 
from the plainest webs to figured damasks. They also spin wool. 


Vermont has possibly more spinners in proportion to her popula- 
tion than any other New England state. They spin everything. 
Miss Eva Talbert of Middlesex, who once raised rabbits extensively 
and learned to spin in order that she might profitably dispose of 
her fur crop, now concentrates on spinning yarn. She enjoys 
spinning and feels that it is less of a strain and perhaps more pro- 
fitable than to spend part of the time in tending the rabbits. She 
was a pioneer demonstrator before the rabbit wool industry became 
so popular in Vermont, taking a favorite rabbit to fairs and exhibi- 
tions, placing it on a chair by her wheel, plucking the fur so the 
audience could see all the operations, and spinning it into yarn, 
sometimes crocheting or knitting the yarn into some useful 
garment. 


Mrs. Gertrude Wheelock of Calais, a descendant of one of the 
earliest pioneer families of Vermont, has demonstrated spinning 
for scores of school children in her section and taught some to 
spin. She spins sheep's wool, but she has also spun casein, a fibre 
made from milk, and more recently has spun a considerable 
quantity of poodle dog hair or fur for city clients. 


Mrs. Edward Burrows of Northfield, Vermont, raises her own 
sheep, shears them, cleans, cards, and spins the fleece, and knits 
the wool into sport sweaters for sale and for garments for the 
family. 


Maine probably surpasses any state in the Union in the home 
weaving of materials for both men’s and women’s suitings. At 
Ogunquit, Mrs. Florence Ives Gookin, a fine weaver and a colorist 
of rare ability, has developed an extensive line of by-the-yard 
suitings which once a year she brings to the New York market. 








She is continually inventing new combinations and patterns, 
mainly for her own clients, but she also designs and works out 
color schemes for commercial manufacturers. Her own textiles 
rank high in the handicrafts of our country. 


At Round Pond, Maine, the Tenafly Weavers, now known as the 
Pemaquid Tweeds, under the direction of Mrs. Sadie Swett, an 
experienced and talented designer and craftsmen, make suitings, 
scarfs, hand bags, and a variety of novelties. All the weavers and 
helpers are Maine people, and a number who live a considerable 
distance from the Round Pond workshops weave in their homes. 


At Northeast Harbor are about a dozen looms whose weavers are 
a part of the Winter Industries. Most of them are busily employed 
in the summer months with work for tourists and summer residents, 
but in the winter there is much time for their home industries and 
the yard goods and other handicraft products are prepared for 
summer sale. In August or September the weavers, the knitters, 
rug hookers, and others hold a special exhibition and sale. Their 
products are sold mainly to summer people who often supplement 
their purchases with orders to be filled during the winter months. 


There are other individuals including Mrs. Lawrence Doore at 
South Paris, and Kennebec Weavers at Cedar Grove, who do 
excellent work for sale, and several men in Maine who make the 
tweeds for their own suits and overcoats. 


In New Hampshire, largely through the encouragement of the 
League, a wide variety of weaving is done. The Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences has taught almost all the current 
handicrafts among which weaving has long been a favorite. Mrs. 
Louise C. Martin, an expert weaver, has taught many pupils. 
Among them Miss Kate M. Gooden has done a number of interest- 
ing weavings in unusual techniques, in one of which the loom is 
strung up with white warp and the pattern desired to be repro- 
duced is literally painted on the warp in dye colors. This design 
can be as elaborate as a picture, or as simple as desired, and the 
woof or filler of white is woven in so that the intensity of color in the 
completed design is slightly reduced, but the pattern that has been 
painted in the warp comes out clearly. Miss Gooden has usually 
chosen white as her background although, of course, colored 
warp could do. One of the best linen weavers in New England 
Mrs. Alma Hamilton, is a member of the Manchester group. 


In Vermont are a considerable number of individual weavers. 
At Thetford, Mrs. Hubert Fowle directs the Thetford Weavers. One 
of the most interesting and interested groups of weavers in the 
state is the Home Makers Weaving Guild of West Fairlee which 
meets regularly in the summer, some of the women walking six to 
eight miles to take advantage of the instruction and use the looms. 


Probably the oldest group of weavers in Vermont or New Eng- 
land is the Fisk Weavers at Isle La Motte on Lake Champlain. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fisk taught neighbors how to weave long before it 
was common elsewhere. Linen was their principal material and 
they have always dyed their thread with carefully worked out 
formulas in a beautiful color range. Finger weaving, sometimes 
called tapestry weaving, in which the designs of birds, flowers, 
figures, and landscapes are worked into the web by hand, a method 
now used throughout the country, was developed by the Fisk 
Weavers who at Isle La Motte and at St. Albans have done some of 
the finest modern weaving in our country. 


In Massachusetts perhaps the best known group is the Boston 
Guild of Weavers, the largest enrollment of hand-textile workers 
in New England. Among them are several teachers who in turn 
have taught many pupils. Among those now instructing other 
teachers are Miss Myra L. Davis of Boston and Miss Kate van Cleve 
of Brookline. The Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association in and 
about Northampton includes several weavers, as does the Minute- 
Man Crafts of Middlesex County. 


The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen includes several weavers 
ranging from Mrs. Alice O. Fleet who lives in the country near 
Essex and weaves rugs and carpets to order from rags brought to 
her, as was once the custom all over the country, to Harry Miles 
Cook of Georgetown whose home is filled with many types of 
looms and who has studied weaving in many European countries. 
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In Rhode Island is one of the finest weaving studios in our 
country, a small group calling themselves Villa Handcrafts, in 
which the workers have built fine looms and other weaving equip- 
ment. Their textiles have a wide range of types, including suitings, 
hangings, rugs, and a variety of runners and smaller textiles some 
of them of intricate design but always excellent in color, texture, 
and craftsmanship. The Scandinavian influences are strong in all 
their products. Among the looms which they have built is one 
about 80 inches wide on which two weavers work, one pushing 
the hand shuttle back to the other. Although these craftsmen have 
the ability to make fly shuttle looms with the most workable me- 
chanics they use only the hand shuttle, believing that it gives them 
maximum control, the greatest enjoyment, and a superior product. 


Dyeing and Decorating of Textiles 


In the dyeing and decorating of materials, especially textiles, 
one might start with families in Vermont who always keep from 
one to three black sheep in their flock in order that they may get 
color combinations for their knitted gloves, mittens, sweaters, and 
other articles of wearing apparel which they knit or crochet by 
hand. One is Mrs. Henry C. Bishop, who lives far in the hills 
tack of Granby and whose children guard carefully their sheep 
from the bears. Hardly a year passes that some of their sheep 
are not killed by bears. She mixes the natural black or brown wool 
with the white in patterns of her own creation. She knits mittens 
for the coldest weather, which is sometimes as low as twenty-five 
below zero, and she lines them with a loosely spun yarn knit into 
the body of the mitten and coming out with a pleasant pattern of 
white spots on the outside. Mrs. Bishop invented for her husband 
a hunter's mitten with an extra trigger finger. 


Several New England women use the old-time vegetable dyes 
for their yarns, two Maine women having worked out a very 
harmonious palette which they use in dyeing felts and also rags for 
hooked rugs. Many women do their own dyeing for all general 
purposes using their favorite dyes, and probably the brand most 
used in Maine, where home dyeing is very common, is the Dover- 
Foxcroft Dyes made at the town of that name in Piscataquis County. 


Of other methods for changing the surface of textiles as well as 
paper, wood, and other materials, stencils and linoleum blocks are 
widely used. An excellent example of stenciling is shown in the 
screen by Donn Sheets of New Milford, Connecticut, pictured on 
page 275. Mr. Sheets designs, makes, and applies his own stencils. 
Probably the craft of printing on textiles from linoleum blocks has 
reached as high a point of perfection in New England in the past 
ten years as anywhere in our country. This method was very 
successfully used by W.P.A. in Connecticut during depression 
years, and as a result of that experiment several people in the state 
still carry on. Not only was the technique of good printing care- 
fully worked out, but excellent designers were employed and a 
wide variety of results achieved; some of these fabrics are shown 
on page 274. 


The widest and most notable recent application of the linoleum 
block print in New England has come through an unusual group of 
artists and craftsmen, the Folly Cove Designers near Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. They block print fabrics in a variety of forms in- 
cluding wall hangings, luncheon sets, wearing apparel of many 
types, and wall cloth and papers. For the Contemporary New Eng- 
land Handicraft Exhibition held in Worcester in 1943 they de- 
signed and prepared the wall cloth, which was attached as paper, 
and the fabric hangings for a small alcove completely furnished 
with New England handicrafts. 


Perhaps the most extraordinary example of linoleum block 
cutting and printing yet done in New England was the first edition 
of “Found Horizon’s Herald’’ written, edited, and printed by 
Frederick Robbins of Alexandria, an old member of the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. This special number of his rural 
newspaper consisted of text and illustrations cut from one block 
of linoleum 2214 by 2614 inches done in his small farmhouse, six 
miles by bicycle from the village of Alexandria. 
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Hand Made Rugs—Hooked, Braided, and Woven 


Of the making of rugs in New England, there is no end, either in 
quantity, variety of technique, or design. Each state has its quota 
of rug makers and its local traditions. Any discussion of rag rugs, 
particularly hooked rugs, in New England, might as well begin with 
Maine for it is quite possible that the first hooked rugs in the 
colonies were made in Maine, and it is certain that the making of 
them on a large scale received its greatest impetus through the 
inventions of a returned soldier of the Civil War, Edward Sands 
Frost, whose name is now a tradition in this popular home craft. 
Mr. Frost was the pioneer inventor of designs and methods which 
made available to the homemakers of Maine and New Hampshire, 
and later other states, new and practical patterns in sufficent 
quantities that many who did not have the inclination to invent 
their own designs were able to purchase good ones prepared bya 
master craftsman. 


It was the return to his home in Biddeford in 1863 of this twenty- 
year-old soldier boy, Edward Sands Frost, whose health had be- 
come so impaired that he could not serve his country further in the 
armed forces, or resume his former occupation in a machine shop, 
that opened the way to the greatest development in the hooked 
rug home industry that New England or any other country had yet 
experienced. His doctor said that he must try an outdoor life with- 
out too strenuous labor, and tin peddling was the prescription. 
Tin was just one of many wares which young Frost carried in his 
wagon to the rural people of New England, largely in exchange for 
products which he re-exchanged or converted into cash. Stopping 
with the village or country people for meals or to spend the night, 
he came to know well their work and interests, and soon added 
rags for rug making to his store of merchandise. Finally this tin 
peddler came to be better known to the people along his route as 
“Frost, the rug man.” 


His great contribution to rug hooking was a practical invention 
for making patterns, many of them of good quality, and these were 
made available to countless workers throughout New England and 
the country, thus popularizing in the best sense of the word, a rural 
art in which New England women had long shown a great interest. 
Because of the importance of this soldeir boy’s contributions to 
what is probably the most widely practiced handicraft in our 
country today, and because his experience will recall to many 
readers, those of other boys engaged in another war, where the 
making of hooked rugs may serve in many an instance as a thera- 
peutic exercise, it seems appropriate to quote here quite exten- 
sively from an article written by Mr. Frost in 1888 for a reporter of 
the newspaper in his native town, the Biddeford Times. The 
article in part reads as follows: 


It was during the winter of 1868 that my wife after saving quite a quantity 
of rags that I had collected in my business as a tin peddler decided to work 
them into a rug. She went to her cousin, the late Mrs. George Twombly, and 
had her mark out a pattern, which she did with red chalk on a piece of burlap 
After my wife had the pattern properly adjusted to the hooking frame she began 
to hook in the rags with the instrument then used in rug making, which was a 
hook made of a nail or an old gimlet. After watching her work for awhile I 
noticed that she was using a very poor hook, so being a machinist I went to work 
and made the crooked hook which was used so many years afterwards in the rug 
business and is still in vogue today. 


While making the hook I would occasionaly try it on the rug to see if it was 
all right as to size and in this way I got interested in the rug. After working 
four evenings on the rug I told my wife I thought I could make a better design 
myself than the one we were working on. After we finished our rug I got a piece 
of burlap and taking a pencil I wrote my first design on paper and then put it on 
the cloth and worked the flower and scroll all ready for the ground work. 


We showed it to our neighbors and they were so pleased with it that I got 
orders for some twenty or more patterns within three days. So I got myself into 
business right away. I put in my time evenings and stormy days sketching 
designs, giving only the outline in black. There was not money enough in it to 
devote my whole time to the business and as the orders came faster than I could 
sell them, I began Yankee-like to study some way to do them quickly. Then the 
first idea of stenciling presented itself to me. 


Did I go to Boston to get my stencils made? Oh, no, I went into my stable 
where I had some old iron and some old wash boilers I had bought for their 
copper bottoms, took the old tin out of them and made my first stencil out of it. 
Where did I get the tools? Why I found them in the same place, in my stable 
among the old iron. I got some old files there, half flat and half round, took 
them to the tinshop of Cummings and West and forged my tools to cut the 
stencil with. I made a cutting block out of old lead and zinc. 











After fitting myself out with tools I began making small stencils of single 
flowers, scrolls, leaves, buds, etc., each one on a small plate; then I could with a 
stencil print in ink in plain figures much faster than I could sketch. Thus I had 
reduced ten hours labor to two and one-half hours. I then had the art down fine 
enough to allow me to fill all my orders, so I began to print the patterns and put 
them in my peddler’s cart and offer them for sale. The news of my invention of 
stamped rugs spread like magic and many a time as I drove through the streets 
of Biddeford and Saco a lady would appear at the door or window, swinging an 
apron or sunbonnet and shouting at the top of her voice, “Are you the rug man? 
Do you carry rugs all marked out?”’ I at once became known as Frost, the rug 
man, and many Biddeford citizens speak of me in that way. 

My rug business increased and I soon found that I could not print fast 
enough. I also found it difficult to duplicate my patterns or make two exactly 
alike, as many of my customers would call for patterns just like Mrs. So-and-So. 
Then I began to make a whole design on one plate. This progress I con- 
tinued to follow until I had some fourteen different designs on hand, ranging 
from a yard long and a half yard wide, to two yards long and a yard wide. These 
plates gave only the outline in black and required only one impression to make a 
complete pattern, yet it was far the hardest part of the whole affair to make the 
stencils so as to take a good impression, and I think there is not a stencil work- 
man in this country that would consider it possible to cut so large a plate with 
such fine figures to take an impression from it. It required a good deal of patience 
for I was just thirty days cutting the first one, and when I laid it on the table 
the center of the plate would not touch the table by two and a half inches. As 
the plate of zinc lay smooth before being cut I knew it must be the cutting that 
caused the trouble. I studied into the problem and learned that in cutting the 
metal expanded, so I expanded the uncut portion in proportion to that which 
was cut and the plate then laid smooth. This I did with a hammer and it took 
about two days’ time. 

When the plate was finished I could print with a pattern in four minutes 
what had previously required ten hours to sketch by hand. I then thought I had 
my pattern about perfect and began to prepare them for the market. I remem 
ber well the first trip I made through Maine and a part of New Hampshire, try- 
ing to sell my goods to the dry goods trade. I failed to find a man who dared to 
invest a dollar in them; in fact people did not know what they were for and I had 
to give up trying for awhile and go from house to house. There I found plenty of 
purchasers for I found the ladies knew what the patterns were for. 


Mr. Frost then tells of the experience he had in working out the 
colors which kept him awake at night until he solved the problem. 
My mind was so fixed on the problem that I could not sleep so I turned and 


twisted and all at once I seemed to hear a voice in my room say, “Print your 
bright colors first, and then the dark ones.” 


At the end of a week I had one design made and printed in colors; it proved 
a success. Then I sold my tin peddling business and hired a room on Main 
Street, just above the savings bank, where I began in the month of April 1870 
to print patterns in colors. I did my own work at first for four months and then 
I employed one man. Then it took four men in December and ten men 
during the rest of the winter. Many of the business men here will remember 
what an excitement my business created for there were very few men who had 
any faith in my bonanza. 


Mr. Frost's business expanded still more and he continued until 
the fall of i876 when, reduced in health, he sold his business and 
left Biddeford for Pasadena, California, where he lived until he 
died in 1894. 


Many of Frost's designs and equipment were kept together and 
were finally purchased by Mrs. Charlotte K. Stratton, Montpelier, 
Vermont. Mrs. Stratton built a special studio in a barn in her home 
and has made a remarkable workshop and museum of the place 
with every possible convenience for showing and using this re- 
markable collection of rug making equipment. 


It is not possible here to give the story of Mr. Frost's successes 
or of others who kept the hooked rug traditions alive until now 
there is hardly a community in New England where someone is 
not making them. 


In Maine Miss Henrietta Ames of Matinicus Island, the farther- 
most off the coast, hooks rugs for the floor and pictures for the wall 
calling the latter ‘‘Rag Pictures."’ These are interpretations of local 
scenes or the recording of local happenings, like the picture of the 
island ice pond bordered with evergreen timber, or a study of the 
sailing vessel Gracie C. Young, seining for mackerel; Miss Ames, 
now more than eighty years of age, can remember when there 
were as many as a hundred ships outside the little landlock 
harbor fishing for mackerel. The metal hook which she uses is 
historic; it is one which her father made from a steel fork for her 
mother many years ago. It was lost just once when it fell off the 
window sill into the snow near a bird shelter and laid there all 
winter until uncovered and recovered in the spring. It has had 
more than one new handle but the hook itself seems good for a 
thousand years. 








Mrs. Hazel Bullard of Hazel Mill Road near Alfred, Maine, is a 
student of rugs, a collector, a teacher, and a rug maker of distinc- 
tion. She has given much assistance to the classes formed under 
the Arts and Crafts Service of Maine encouraging the people to 
invent their own patterns. She knew personally Minnie Light of 
Union, Maine, who did several original floral designs for Edward 
Frost. 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Winchell of Freeport, Maine, carry on 
several crafts in their own home, including rug hooking. One of 
the finest cor -mporary rugs in Maine, Mrs. Winchell designed 
and hooked for Robert P.T. Coffin, the author. She has taught over 
sixty women how to hook. 


Mrs. Sherman Abbott of Eliot, Maine, would “rather hook rugs 
than keep house,”’ although enthusiastic about her housekeeping 
too. It is not always that she likes to hook. ‘Some days I just can’t 
do it,” she explained, ‘when the mood is not just right, but when 
it is, and that is very often, then nothing else takes its place. The 
work is so creative.’’ Every rug is an event with her and she excels 
in the blending of colors and fine craftsmanship. One of her 
favorite patterns was suggested by a rug which her grandmother 
made, a kind of crazy quilt pattern which they called ‘the 
broken dish,’’ the design being made up of forms resembling 
broken dishes. This rug is unusually attractive mainly because 
of Mrs. Abbott's careful selection of colors and their harmonious 
arrangement. 


Over at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, Mrs. Elvin J. Prescott 
has been making rugs and wall hangings of distinction for about 
fifteen years. Perhaps her most prized work is a series of hangings, 
depicting the scenes of the famous Bayeux Tapestries which she 
has done on her weaving loom. But her hooked rugs are always 
attractive features of the annual Craftsmen’s Fair of the New 
Hampshire League. 


In Vermont, Mrs. Stratton’s collection of Frost's stencils has 
been referred to. Incidentally, she is a craftsman of unusual 
ability, bringing to the home industry skill and ingenuity in the 
preparation of designs, and in transferring the patterns and the 
hooking of the rugs. The preservation of the Frost patterns is an 
outstanding contribution to the art and tradition of the hooked rug 
in America. 


In Vermont, around Johnson, is a group of rural women who 
have been making hooked, braided, and crocheted rugs for about 
ten years. The organization is known as the Helen Collins Handi- 
craft Club, named after Miss Collins who invited the women of 
the community to her home to work together. They have filled 
many orders for rugs both as individuals and as a group and one 
of the most successful cooperative projects carried out in the 
state of Vermont was their furnishing a local home throughout 
with hooked rugs, partly of their own designs and partly from 
designs that their patron furnished them. 


Mrs. Will Davis, known locally as ‘‘Aunt Essie,’’ a member of the 
Helen Collins Handicraft Club from its beginning, likes to make 
up designs of her own. The rugs in the illustration on page 285 
she calls ‘‘Maple Leaves in Autumn.” It is in natural colors and 
she made the design by laying the leaves down on the burlap and 
remembering how they looked. She said she had always loved to 
walk through the leaves when she was a little girl, and she still 
did whenever she could. Referring to the maple leaves she said, 
“Things you have seen all your life you don’t really see until you 
are interested in them."’ Mrs. Davis made a rug of Uncle Sam, a 
standing figure with his hands in his pockets; she said she did nct 
know how to draw his hands so she put them in his pockets 


Probably Massachusetts has made more hooked rugs in recent 
years than any state in the Union. The South End Settlement House 
in Boston has made hooked rugs since 1923. To this house came 
men and women from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and the 
Canadian provinces who had learned hooking in their former 
homes and were anxious to put their skills and experiences to use 
Attractive and spacious workrooms were furnished for the work to 
be done, skilful teachers, designers, and supervisors were em- 
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Pottery. Sgrafitto decoration, red Maine. Black stoneware vase, 
unglazed vase, Luman P. Kelsey, Mary and Edwin Scheier, New 
Connecticut. Turquoise earthen- Hampshire 

ware plate, Charles E. Abbell, 


Pottery, one of the most 
ancient crafts is the most 
direct of all, for beauty 
and utility grow in‘unison 
as the hand shapes the clay 
into a lasting form 


Decorative plate, red 
earthenware clay. Mary 


and Edwin Scheier 
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Warren O'Hara 
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Pottery made from Benning- 
ton clay. Red stoneware vase, 
14'5 inches high, White 
Kaolin 

Red stoneware—inside glaze 
from hardwood ashes 


Breakfast ware, The Dedham 

Pottery, Massachusetts 

Textile, Myra Davis, Massa- 
chusetts 
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Pottery byMary and Edwin 
Scheier, New Hampshire 
Wooden ladle by Alfred 


Rossiter, Connecticut 


Yellow-green and gray 
glazed pottery, Lynn 
Phelan, Maine 





Wood is one of the most abundant 
native materials in New England 
Wood turners have long produced 
vessels of beauty and utility on 
their foot-powered and machine 
driven lathes. 


Large bowl in Magnolia, Alfred Rossiter, 
Connecticut 

Maple bowl, a New Hampshire Craftsman 
Cherry bowl, Arthur Laughton, Vermont 
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Silver vegetable dish, 
Ivory knob, 

Stone Associates, 
Massachusetts 


Linen, Zabel Azuavourian, 
Worcester Folk Stitchery, 
Massachusetts 


Dinner Place Settings. Vessels, Stone Associates, Massachusetts 

Left: Silver, George Gebelein. Linen, Lucia Soule, Massachusetts 

Right: Silver, Stone Associates. Linen, Libyer Stellato, Worcester Folk Stitchery 
Massachusetts 





Lewis Whitney, Craftsman in Metal in his shop, Rockport, 
Massachusetts 


Pewter Coffee Set, 
Lewis Whitney, 
Massachusetts 
Rug, 

Clara R. Brigham, 
Rhode Island 
Curtains, 

Edith Linnell, 
Rhode Island 
Coffee Table, 
Hugo Linnell, 
Rhode Island 
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Tray, “Hunter in Land- 
scape” 
Cannister, ‘The Little 
Tower’ 
Jewel Box, 
William P. Dudley, 
New Hampshire 


Unfinished tin trays, made from 
discarded maple syrup cans, 
Vermont 


Coffin Tray, black, gold leaf and 
bronze, Lois A. Warren, Massa- 
chusetts 
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Wine Cabinet by Harriet Louise Taylor, Connecticut. Hooked Rug 
and Linoleum Block Wall Hangings by WPA Crafts Project, 


Connecticut 


Carvings in mahogany by Charles Chase of Maine. Canada Goose 
Feeding; Canada Goose on Watch; Ring Necked Duck; Widgeon; 
Merganser 
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Three Bears by Carrie L. Blake, retired school teacher, Reading, Lighting Fixture of tin, designed and made by Donn Sheets of 
Massachusetts. Carved in her eighty-first year New Milford, Connecticut 
Photograph by Edmond deBeaumont 








Photograph by Fritz Goro 














Bow] turned of magnolia wood and maple fork and spoon by Alfred Rossiter, Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, Redding Ridge, Connecticut 
Photograph by Fritz Goro 


Group of native animals of Maine, whittled by Delmont C. Potter. Bar Harbor, Maine 
Photograph by John D. Schiff 





























Saint Francis, carved in 
native pine by Mrs. Laur 
ence Walker Collins, self 
taught, of Littleton, New 


Hampshire 
Photograph by 
Edmond deBeaumont 





Holstein Cow and Calf, 
whittled out by Farmer 
Wendell E. Hall of New- 
castle, Maine 
Photograph by 
Edmond deBeaumont 


CUTTING A LINOLEUM 
BLOCK, and PRINTING 
ao FABRIC 





Handprinted 
Fabrics: 

Center, 

Silk Screen, 
Margaret Stedman, 
Rhode Island 


Left, Blockprint, 
“New England 
Village,”’ 

Myra Rankin, 
Designer, WPA 
Crafts Project, 
Connecticut 


Right, Blockprint, 
“The Gossips,” 
Virginia Demetrios, 
Massachusetts 
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Stencilled screen 
and linoleum 
blocked chair seat 
and back by Donn 
Sheets, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut 
Photograph by 
EdmonddeBeaumont 


Needlework; bag and 
crewel embroidery by 
Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, 
Massachusetts 





Edwin Pease of Warren, New Hampshire, is one of the most pains- 
taking rug braiders in New England Photograph by Doris Day 





Rug making of yester- 
day may rightly be 
called a cousin of 
weaving since a hooked 
or braided rug was fre- 
quently made of dis- 
carded textiles. Today 
the craft has not aban- 
doned this practice, 
but many rugs are now 
made of new material 


Hooked rug, wool yarn 
Mrs. Charles Small, 
Maine 


Braided rug 
Belle D. Robinson, 
Vermont 

















Robert L. Smallidge 
of Northeast Harbor 
Maine, is an excel- 
lent all-round crafts- 
man and one of 
the weavers of the 
Winter Industries. 
He is working here 
on his model of a 
whaling vessel, 
Alice Mandell, 
New Bedford 
Photograph by 
George French 


If the model maker's 
work is well done, 
it not only calls 
forth admiration 
from fellow cratts- 
men, but gives men 
of all ages visions of 
noble ships and sea- 
faring men 
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Pine Root Basket, August Keen, Vermont 
Brown Ash Basket, A. M. Sweetser, Vermont 
Woven Birch Baskets and Carpets, Mrs. A. Miettinen, Vermont 
Palm Leaf Baskets, Mary Vaughan, Massachusetts 

















ployed, good stencils and materials were procured, and this work- 
shop has turned out countless rugs to order. 


One of the pioneer students of the New England hooked rugs, 
and a dealer in antique rugs, Ralph W. Burnham, contributed dur- 
ing his life a great deal to the history and lore of hooked rug mak- 
ing in New England, and now Mrs. Burnham continues this work 
at Ipswich. She conducts expert repair service and makes special 
rugs to order. Copies of antique rugs, especially those gathered by 
Mr. Burnham, are still made by Mrs. Burnham and her assistants. 


Two teachers of hooked rugs in Massachusetts have been among 
the greatest influences in this home industry in our country, Mrs. 
Carolina Saunders of Clinton, and Mrs. Pearl McGown of West 
Boylston, Massachusetts. Mrs. Saunders started work in her own 
home as a part of her Women’s Club handicraft program during 
the period of the depression. This work with a small group brought 
such satisfaction to the participants that Mrs. Saunders finally 
enlarged her program to include many other women. Most of the 
meetings have been held in the home of Mrs. Saunders and now 
every year there is an exhibition and sale of the rugs made by her 
many pupils. Many teachers have been trained in Mrs. Saunders’ 
home, and every assistance given them to do their best work. 


Mrs. Pearl McGown received her first help through Mrs. 
Saunders to whom she paid a tribute in her book on hooked rugs 
in New England, ‘‘The Dreams Beneath Design.” Mrs. McGown 
has taught many pupils every detail connected with hooked rugs, 
and she has trained a number of teachers who have gone out into 
New England and other states to carry the work on. Her collection 
of unusual rug patterns has been made avajlable to those with 
whom she had been associated, and every year now the work of her 
teachers and some of their pupils is shown in Worcester, Boston, or 
some other central point in Massachusetts. The exhibits are un- 
usually inclusive, showing tools and materials, a wide range of 
colored cloth, cut, dyed, and ready for carrying out many of the 
special designs. This little industry with widely scattered partici- 
pants has now grown to be such a business that one person is kept 
continuously at work coloring the rags. Mrs. McGown is con- 
stantly inventing new designs and attractive color combinations 
and always encouraging the best of craftsmanship. 


In Connecticut Mrs. Josephine Davis of Somers, because of an 
eye injury when young, was not able to satisfy her love of color in 
work until she took up hooking. This gave her an outlet which was 
not a great strain on her eyes and also enabled her to earn. Her 
work is in the old-time method of hooking and in the fifteen years 
that she has worked at it she has made about 75 rugs. She works 
without a frame. Mrs. Davis said, ‘‘Working in this way I come 
nearer to attaining my ambition which is to make the most perfect 
animal, flower, or scene it is possible to do.” She uses narrower 
strips of cloth in order to get the right shading and other details 
which she enjoys working out. ‘‘Naturally,’’ she says, ‘‘it takes a 
longer time. I try to work so that little or no burlap shows on the 
back side of the rug, and also to put the loops near enough together 
to make a firm rug of long wearing quality. Working this way is 
slow. A rug for which I get $7.00 or $8.00 takes me three weeks to 
make, but there is much satisfaction in results, and I have much 
pleasure in doing them." 


Mrs. Molly Nye Tobey of 32 Rumstick Point, Barrington, Rhode 
Island, has come to be known as one of the most original makers of 
hooked rugs in our country. All are modern in spirit and execution 
and the “Victory Garden”’ rug based upon the vegetable products 
and the environment of the Tobey family’s 1942 garden has 
received wide approval winning prizes in the National Hooked 
Rug competition in 1942 sponsored by Woman’s Day. Although 
Mrs. Tobey has designed and made many rugs on order, probably 
her favorite subjects have been done for the family and she has 
succeeded in bringing the family into the planning of designs and 
often into the hooking. The coloring is strong, yet very harmonious 
and the technique impressionistic; and always the designs are de- 
lightful in their freshness and originality. 


The interest in hooked rugs is greater in New England at this 
time than all other types combined, and a part of the reason, no 
doubt, is the unlimited opportunity for expression which this handi- 











craft affords; also the practical fact that all kinds of scraps can be 
used in them. The braided rugs, however, have experienced a 
great revival in New England with the development of some excel- 
lent designs and braiders, and this simple, worthy, and beautiful 
form of floor covering satisfies a need which nothing else, hand or 
factory made, could possibly do. 


A braided rug, as most who read these lines will know, is one in 
which carefully cut strirs of cloth are crossed diagonally and 
lengthwise, passing over and under each other alternately, making 
a texture of warp cloth strips alone. That is, there is no filling or 
woof. These strips or strands are then carefully sewed together in 
coils to form the rug. The mechanics of the process are, first, the 
cutting of the cloth into strips, second the braiding of the strips,and 
third, the sewing of the braided strips together to form the rug 
The photograph on page 276 shows the process of making the 
braids of Edwin Pease of Warren, New Hampshire, with one of his 
finished rugs on the work table in the background. 


Miss Belle Robinson of Williamstown, Vermont, whose taste in 
the combining of colors and in the execution of the work is second 
to none, is probably the most expert rug braider in Vermont. Rug 
making is not Miss Robinson's only achievement; she has one of 
the finest rock gardens in New England. 


Whittling and Carving 


There is perhaps more whittling and carving going on in the 
New England states than in any part of the country, especially the 
whittling of birds. A pioneer bird carver who learned his craft 
from his father, who was also a naturalist, is Gillman McFarland of 
Bristol, Maine. He specializes in water birds; his workshop is on 
the water and he can see birds in most any direction he looks. 


Mr. McFarland did not expect to go beyond helping his father 
with some of the details of getting out his carvings, but after his 
father had died and Gillman himself had moved away, the demand 
for carved birds continued until he returned to the old home 
place and has been kept very busy since supplying visitors to 
South Bristol, and a few shops in different parts of Maine. He has 
also carved land birds and butterflies, but the water birds are his 
specialty and he knows their habits better than most men. He is a 
careful student and a close observer and while he has the best 
books on birds most of the poses which he employs are the result 
of direct observation. 


A different type of whittler entirely, indeed one who might rank 
as a classic sculptor, Charles Chase of Wiscasset, Maine, never 
paints his carvings but always depends upon the form to give his 
bird character. Mr. Chase also uses other than native woods for 
many of his subjects, feeling that he can achieve the best results 
by having the best wood with which to work. His birds have a 
classic quality of form which appeals especially to those interested 
in wood sculpture. He is a keen observer and often achieves 
dramatic results in the poses of his birds. Mr. Chase is now in the 
Navy but whenever he has an opportunity to get home he picks up 
a piece of wood to carve some bird form that has long been in his 
mind. An example of his work is shown on page 270. 


Maurice Day, a photographer of national fame, who supplied 
Walt Disney with many of his studies for the moving picture, 
“Bambi ”’ and has otherwise assisted in the Disney studios, keeps 
The Whittle Shop in a little building beside his old home in 
Damariscotta, Maine. His srecialty is native birds and scenes of 
lobster fishing. He likes to whittle out the chickadees, the state 
bird of Maine, and arrange them artistically on a piece of drift- 
wood; or to see in a piece of driftwood the setting for a lobsterman’s 
shack and outfit. These objects reflecting the native life and 
scenes of Maine are souvenirs of a very high rank. 


Wayne Buxton is one of the most expert whittlers in wood in New 
England. He specializes in portrait studies and in figures and 
scenes for illustration. A rapid worker, with great spontaneity, he 
whittles his figures out of native pine with skill and artistry. He 
has prepared a full set of illustrations for a book. 


Wendell E. Hall, a farmer living near New Castle, Maine, has 
always been handy with a knife. Because of an impairment in 
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health a few years back, some of the farm work became too 
strenuous for him; he began to whittle out horses and cattle, wagons 
and sleds, and a variety of objects which came under his observa- 
tion in the course of the day’s work in the country. He whittles his 
subjects as true to life as he can and then embellishes them with 
paint in their natural colors. He does not pretend that they are 
works of art, but he does try to record faithfully the subjects which 
interest him, and to make every new subject a little better than the 
last one. A cow and calf from his home herd is pictured on page 


273. 


Delmont C. Potter of Bar Harbor, Maine, a good carpenter and 
handy man about the town has, with his son Kenneth, done a good 
deal of whittling at home. They have made boat models, carved the 
native fish, and made many conveniences for the Potter household, 
and now Delmont is engaged in whittling the wild animals of the 
State of Maine. He has not yet covered them all but he hopes to. 
A group of these animals is illustrated on page 272. 


Leaving Maine, regretting that other whittlers of that state can- 
not be noted here, crossing into New Hampshire, the work of two 
members of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, who 
came formerly from the Province of Quebec, must be included. 
These men are Omar Marcoux and Octave Dufresne. Mr. Mar- 
coux is perhaps most famous for his miniature whittling of dogs. It 
is difficult for him to keep many carvings on hand because of the 
popularity of his subjects, but there was a time when he had as 
many as fifty varieties of dogs whittled out and painted or stained 
in natural colors and arranged in miniature stalls, giving the 
effect of a dog show. At the National Rural Arts Exhibition held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1937, he sent a collection of two dozen of 
his dog carvings; they were so well liked that they were soon 
distributed throughout the country. He also enjoys carving wild 
animals and of these the American buffalo is his favorite. 


Octave Dufresne carves dogs, but he also enjoys wild life and a 
variety of other subjects as well. He likes to work out landscapes in 
great detail, winter scenes with a frozen ice pond, surrounded 
with natural trees and shrubs, little animals at the roots of the trees, 
a deer or two on the ice, and birds so skilfully suspended in the air 
from concealed wires that one has all the illusion of a winter day 
outdoors in the country. As a neighbor of Mr. Dufresne said, he 
can make anything that he wants to, and his wide variety of prod- 
ucts would seem to bear that out. One of the more recent examples 
of his skill is an illustration of a Conestoga wagon which he whittled 
out for the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 


The woodcarving of Edgar Keen of New Hampshire is in a class 
of its own, ranking high among the best woodcarving done in our 
country. Mr. Keen, English born but long a member of the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, and one of its early directors, 
is an artist craftsman in the best tradition of the Chipping-Camden 
School where he received his training. Much of Mr. Keen's time 
is given to the execution of special commissions for American 
churches, and other clients, but he usually finds time to prepare 
something for the annual Craftsmen’s Fair, and his influence upon 
the whittlers and the craftsmen of his adopted state has been very 
marked. A portrait study of him at work in his studio is shown on 
page 254. 


Mrs. Laurence Walker Collins of Littleton, New Hampshire, 
self-taught, began whittling long after she had given up the idea of 
working in the arts; but she was intrigued with the possibility of 
doing something with the native pine wood, even if it might be 
very crude, something of the Saints and other Biblical characters. 
Sticking close to a few standard sizes in wood, and whittling per- 
sistently, she produced a créche which was liked by so nany 
people that she soon found herself busy whittling for months to fill 
the orders. Finally she had an opportunity to make a trip to 
Europe where she visited the woodcarvers of Switzerland and 
Germany and came back encouraged to continue her work. She 
never colors her carvings but leaves them to mature in the natural 
wood. The créche shown on page 273 is typical of her work. 


As these lines are written Jess Blackstone is serving somewhere 
in the Army. He and his father, Arthur Blackstone, the latter 
living in Massachusetts, did a great deal of woodcarving together 
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before the son left for the service. Jess lived in New Hampshire and 
joined the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, and one of 
the undertakings in whittling which he chose for himself was the 
woodland and water birds of that state. This collection, as far as 
he had been able to complete it, was shown at the Contemporary 
New England Handicraft Exhibition at Worcester in 1943. 


Over at Alburg Springs in the northwestern corner of Vermont, 
Gerald Tremblay, a boy handicapped from infancy through 
infantile paralysis, is happily engaged in the making of decoys for 
the hunters who come to his part of the country, and in carving 
water birds for ornamental purposes. He markets some of his 
carvings through the Vermont Arts and Crafts Service. He carves 
rapidly; but his birds are very naturalistic, and the type unmis- 
takable. He generally prefers pine for the decoys but occasionally 
uses a harder wood to strengthen some part of the anatomy that 
needs it. He has built a small shop of his own on the farm which is a 
model of neatness and efficiency and here he has carved practical- 
ly every water bird to be found in the region. 


N. F. De Guise, proprietor of a barber shop in Waterbury, 
Vermont, is an enthusiastic woodcarver, preferring, whenever he 
can, to interpret local scenes in his whittling from the native pine. 
Always a few examples of his skill are to be seen in his barber 
shop and often when business is not rushing he does his carving 
here. He likes Vermont scenes and Vermont people and feels 
that it is a privilege to record some of the scenes that are passing 
from his part of the world. 


Down at East Harwich on Cape Cod, A. E. Crowell and his son 
have been carving native birds in wood for a long time. The father 
is one of the most skilful bird carvers and painters in our country 
and is much better known to the public than his modest son who is 
an excellent woodcarver also. Both men specialize in game birds 
and among the finest are the senior Mr. Crowell’s native ducks, and 
less frequently seen woodcock. All of these carvings are realistic; 
the poses carefully worked out from observation and the painting 
unusually good. Often the birds are done in their actual size. 


Miss Carrie L. Blake, formerly a teacher of languages in the 
Massachusetts schools, found that she could interest the students in 
her French classes in fairy tales and legends by whittling out the 
figures and arranging them in scenes; so, before she had finished 
her work as a teacher, she had in working with her pupils mastered 
a good deal of the technique of woodcarving. Now she has retired 
as a teacher, and at eighty-two is a vigorous carver, finding a satis- 
faction which it is impossible, she says, for those who do not work 
with their hands to understand. Miss Blake makes a variety of 
subjects, but has become so well known for her carvings of bears 
that her orders for them far exceed any other subject. Two years 
ago she was one of the most spirited demonstrators at the Boston 
Garden Handicraft Show. An example of Miss Blake’s bear carv- 
ing is to be seen on page 271. 


Adus R. LeBoutellier is an artist and designer in several media, 
perhaps his most famous work having been done as chief designer 
for the Grueby Pottery Company of Massachusetts several years 
ago. In recent years he has lived in Rockport where he has de- 
signed and built a number of houses, and in his own small modest 
home he has done a great deal of woodcarving of unusual charm. 
Mr. LeBoutellier has also made a model of a dream village of the 
old world which is a fine example of inventive design and techni- 
cal execution. This village is very complete in its details, including 
figures of the inhabitants with whom the craftsman has had many 
an imaginary visit. A scene of the artist and the model village of his 
mind and hands is shown on page 254. 


This list of whittlers and carvers it is regretted must be closed 
with reference to two carvers in Rhode Island, Gino Conti, a carver 
of Italian birth, and A. J. King, a native New Englander. Mr. Conti 
is a carver of fine imagination with a quality of invention worthy of 
a sculptor. 


Mr. King of North Scituate, who specializes in birds, many of 
them in miniature proportions, is one of the most skilful and pains- 
taking bird carvers in our country. Capable of carving his birds 
in the natural size, he prefers working in miniature and his tiny 
































groups of mallard duck and quail families or other favorite game 
bird groups in which parent and offspring are beautifully ar- 
ranged, carved, and painted, would attract attention in any 
exhibition of wood sculpture. 


Pottery and Ceramics 


Perhaps no equal area in our country could provide such a 
variety of ceramics as those produced in New England. Ranging 
from one of the more recent and perhaps the most amateur of all 
potters in Massachusetts, Mrs. Seville of Rockport, to one of the 
most sophisticated and probably the oldest pioneer in ceramics, 
Dorothy Warren O'Hara of Darien, Connecticut, the list of potters 
is more than two score, some of them in every New England state. 


Beginning with these two, Mrs. Seville’s is not a high ranking 
ceramic product, but the importance of all work must be measured 
not alone by the product itself, but also by what the making of the 
product means to the producer. Mrs. Seville’s interest in pottery 
and her desire to understand how to convert clay into permanent 
form, and her wish to share this knowledge with her son, caused 
her to build a very crude kiln in her backyard where from the 
local clay which she and her son prepared, a new pottery has been 
developed, and they have mastered the elements of one of man’s 
oldest handicrafts. 


The work of Mrs. O'Hara has been a center of interest to those 
watching the development of ceramics in this country for many 
years. Examples of her fine work can be found in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and other art museums of our country. Her 
standard of design and craftsmanship has always been high; she 
was a painter before she became a potter. Through her work she 
has influenced others to experiment in clay when probably five or 
six potters would have included all those at work in the New Eng- 
land area. Now the number will run into scores. Because Mrs. 
O'Hara's work has been seen and illustrated so many times, an 
example is not included here, but no reference to New England 
ceramics should fail to mention it. 


If in the state of Maine it were necessary to limit our observa- 
tions to but one pottery, the choice would probably be the 
Rowantrees Pottery at Blue Hill. Not only for the product but the 
spirit which has actuated this extraordinary undertaking from the 
time that it was organized by Miss Adelaide Pearson in 1934, when 
she built the first kiln to provide a hobby for the people of Blue 
Hill, to the year 1944 when it has developed into a thirving com- 
munity industry. 


Miss Pearson's first, and as she says her greatest, step in the 
development of Rowantrees Pottery was to bring to it as teacher and 
manager Miss Laura S. Paddock, a graduate of Western Reserve 
University, also of the Department of Ceramics of the Pennsylvania 
School of Fine Arts. Her knowledge of ceramics and her practical 
vision of its possibilities are now being realized through a very 
busy industry in which practically all the help, and it is very ca- 
pable help, has been recruited from the village and surrounding 
country, and trained in-the pottery. Miss Pearson and Miss 
Paddock make an extraordinary team in conducting one of the 
most important and unique rural art projects in our country. 


Most of the objects made at Rowantrees are for utility, the 
majority of the pieces are tableware of some type. A unique quality 
of this pottery, one which distinguishes it from any other in the 
United States, is the fact that all the glazes are made from minerals 
native to the country roundabout it. The clays and the glazes and 
the manner of treatment produce a high grade of pottery for table 
use, and in a gamut of colors, beautiful in themselves and very 
harmonious when grouped together. Each piece of pottery is 
either wheel-thrown or modeled by hand, sincerity and good 
craftsmanship producing simple and excellent shapes. While 
much of the pottery requires no other decoration than these dis- 
tinctive glazes in the designs that are painted the potters instinc- 
tively turn to the sea and make use of its fish, waves, ships, and 
shores; and the deer, a favorite of all natives, is also often used. A 
delightful result is achieved on some of the covers for bowls and 
jars when these rural artists model the forms of wild flowers and 











berries, and glaze them in nature's colors; wild strawberries, blue- 
berries, cranberries, and the orange and red berries of the native 
rowan tree are all favorites. The unusually high fire, 2000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, gives to the pottery a clear ring and a greater dura- 
bility than is usually expected of red clay ware. 


Linn L. Phelan, whose shop and kiln is at Saco, Maine, near the 
salesroom of the Maine Industries, produces pottery of many 
shapes and sizes, including some fairly large bowls and jars. All 
are wheel thrown by Mr. Phelan, who does the glazing, the dec- 
orating, and the firing, and other processes resulting in very 
individual products. Scarcely is a design duplicated, thus there 
is an individuality about the pottery not often attained by those 
who produce a considerable volume of work as Mr. Phelan is able 
to do. His pottery takes the form of tableware, plates, bowls, cups 
and saucers, sugar bowls, salad bowls, and many decorative 
articles for household use. The characteristics of Mr. Phelan’s 
pottery which are outstanding are his glazes and his freely painted 
decorations. The glazes include greys, blues, a few greens, and 
some especially attractive yellows and blacks which give distinc- 
tion to his products. His decorations are usually inspired by local 
subjects and are achieved through painting the colored glaze on 
with a brush with such ease and skill that the pleasure of the work 
is shared by those who see it. The glazes are given a flow creating 
a very pleasant effect as the unusual colors are combined generally 
in two but sometimes in three colors to a piece. 


In a beautiful old rambling white farmhouse standing on the 
slope of the low hill above the valley in South Berwick, York 
County, Maine, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Abbott carry on the Quam- 
phegan Crafts of Pottery and Weaving, working their products in: 
the tapestry of everyday home life and from there reaching out to 
the public beyond. Mr. Abbott is a careful student of ceramics and 
a potter of unusual ability. He has developed a high grade of 
pottery, including some stoneware. All pieces are subjected to 
high fire, giving the clay body great strength. Most pieces are 
thrown on the wheel and he is very particular about the form. The 
glazes are low in color but beautiful in tone, fairly wide in color 
range, and the pieces always harmonize when shown together. 


Many of Mrs. Abbott's weavings are made for the pottery and 
the harmony of the two textures, forms, and colors are a distinct 
achievement in artistry and craftsmanship. In addition to pottery 
which he makes for sale, Mr. Abbott has made a number of hand- 
some and efficient baking dishes for home use from clay procured 
in the state of Maine. 


The work of Mrs. Noah R. Bryan in ceramics, whose home indus- 
try is named ‘“‘Merry-Go-Round,”’ strikes a new note in New Eng- 
land clay products. One of Mrs. Bryan's first products in ceramics 
was likenesses of the wild flowers of Maine, using native clay which 
she fired in a small kiln in her home in Orono. The wild flower 
pieces were made into pins and other decorative objects for wear. 
She now has a line that is unique in American ceramics, includ- 
ing not only the native wild flowers but berries and plant foliage 
which work into harmonious combinations. Most of these subjects 
take the form of costume jewelry, pins, rings, necklaces, decorations 
for the hair, both the modeling and the coloring are excellent. 
Mrs. Bryan does all her work from the preparation of the clay to 
the completion of the firing so that the product is both individual 
and artistic. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Scheier of Durham, New Hampshire, came 
to the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts from the Southern 
Highlands. No two contemporary potters have made more progress 
in the development of ceramics in New England than these talented 
and enthusasitic artists. Most of their pieces are made on the wheel 
and even the smallest ones reflect to a remarkable degree the 
quality which the makers have developed in connection with their 
craft. Here in the medium of clay is adequately expressed the 
fine thought of that great craftsman and poet, William Morris, who 
said ‘Art is the expression of man’s joy in his work.’ Their pottery 
ranges from small simple cups in burnt red or grey earthenware 
with restrained glazes to large eathenware and some stoneware 
with a ring of metal. Their glazes are pure and distinguished 
colors. If decorations are employed beyond the simple and effec- 
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tive striping which is characteristic of the Scheiers’ pottery, they 
usually take the sculptural rather than painted form. These dec- 
orations may be incised or modeled or both. Whatever the forms 
and decorations or the color these products invariably say to one 
who has a feeling for materials, ‘‘I am made of clay.’ In addition to 
treatments which always yield a large measure of beauty their 
pottery often expresses delightful humor; Adam and Eve on a cider 
jug, or Juggled Babies on a stoneware vase, are typical examples 
of this humor. Examples of their work are shown on pages 262, 
263, and 265. The Scheiers have received high recognition in 
shows and competitions, but the best opportunity to enjoy their 
work is afforded by one of their exhibitions and demonstrations at 
the annual Craftsmen’s Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts. 


In Bennington, Vermont, Mrs. Simon Moselsio models and fires 
ceramic figures of high quality judged from both the design and the 
technical use of glazes. Her best known pieces are sculptural, al- 
though sometimes she makes objects of household utility, especially 
for their own home. The work of Mr. Simon Moselsio, Director 
of the Art Department of Bennington College, and his wife, in 
advancing the arts and encouraging their appreciation, is an out- 
standing instance of relating the arts to the life and work of college 
students. Mr. Moselsio is a sculptor of extraordinary ability, and 
both he and his wife are interested in both the fine arts and in the 
handicrafts, and they are particularly concerned with their educa- 
tional and social values. Both have recently mastered the tech- 
nique of motion picture making. They have contributed some of 
the most valuable films on the arts and crafts yet produced in this 
country. One of these films illustrates the making of a portrait in 
stone suclpture. A typical rural Vermonter was chosen as the 
subject of this portrait and the picture opens with a long shot of this 
native in an old-time buggy making his way up the hill to the 
studio, then getting out and settling down in the studio for his 
portrait. All the processes of making the portrait are shown from 
the quick strokes in charcoal on the rough stone to guide the 
sculptor, the rapid roughing out of the head and shoulders 
through all the stages of chiseling to the completion of the study. 
Thus the observer has an opportunity, in the short space of half an 
hour, to follow all the laborious processes which, if he were to 
observe them in the workshop, would require months of his time. 
The culminating scene is thrilling when the Vermonter and the 
sculptured portrait of him in stone, a remarkable likeness, are 
shown on the screen together. 


In choosing a few potteries from the state of Massachusetts for 
this article there seem to be good reasons for placing the Dedham 
Pottery at the head of the list. It is one of the most distinguished 
potteries that New England has developed. It also grew out of the 
time and largely out of the influence of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment so strong at the beginning of the century, to which reference 
has already been made. The Dedham Pottery is therefore a sort of 
connecting iink between the old and the present day. Its charac- 
teristic color, blue and white for its standard products, its famous 
crackle glaze invented within the Pottery itself, its practical utility 
as tableware, its wide distribution throughout the nation, and the 
regrettable probability that it will not be continued into the future, 
all justify a note concerning it and an illustration to set forth its 
interest and charm. 


The Dedham Pottery can trace its thread of development quite 
directly back to Scotland. James Robertson, the fourth in line of a 
family of Scotch potters, came to America in 1853, settling in 
Roundabout, New Jersey, now known as Sayreville. With him 
came his wife, daughter, and three of his four sons, one of these 
Hugh Cornwall Robertson who became the founder of the Dedham 
Pottery. The Dedham Pottery and the Robertson family had their 
ups and downs, and many of them, from the 1860's to the 1900's, 
with almost periodic interruptions in plans and production but 
through great persistence and devotion the best known product, 
that is the blue and white crackle ware, was finally extensively 
made and quite widely distributed. A photograph of typical pieces 
of Dedham pottery are shown on page 264. 


In a beautiful spot on Martha’s Vineyard is the Dreamacre 
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Pottery, the products of which rank high among the ceramics of 
New England. Most of the pieces are thrown on the potter's wheel, 
although bowls and similar objects are sometimes cast in molds or 
built up with coils. The green ware is dried and fired at a tem- 
perature of about 2000 degrees. It is glazed and again fired at 
the same heat. The glazes used consist of pulverized igredients of 
glass, some opaque, some transparent, and others dull. The 
Persian blue glaze is a favorite in Dreamacre Pottery, it is an 
alkaline mixture containing soda and sand. To color it copper 
oxide is used for the warm blues and cobalt for the sapphire blue. 
Other glazes are composed principally with lead and are colored 
with mineral oxide as follows: copper for green, cobalt for blue, 
manganese for brown, iron for yellow. Interesting and unusual 
effects are made by mixing the glazes and by repeated firing of one 
glaze over another. All of the clay used in this pottery is obtained 
from various deposits on the island of Martha's Vineyard. 


George F. Frederick directs this Pottery. He is a master crafts- 
man in the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. Mr. Frederick 
specializes in tiles, dishes, lanterns, and lighting fixtures, and no 
other New Englander produces such a variety of pierced clay 
lanterns as is to be found in Dreamacre Pottery. Mr. Frederick's 
mother is a weaver of distinction; she is particularly accomplished 
in weaving of the Swedish type, and many of her textiles are 
planned especially as a background for her son's pottery. Their 
combination of textiles and pottery is one of the most artistic 
achievements in the handicrafts of New England. 


In the oldest settlement of New England, Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, is situated the Plymouth Pottery and the Plymouth School 
of Pottery presided over by Katherine Alden, a direct descendant 
of John and Priscilla Alden, who came to America as young people 
on the Mayflower, and who practiced the handicrafts of home at 
a time when life itself and health and happiness depended upon 
them. Katherine Alden had been a practicing craftsman for some 
time when in the 1930's the Richard Stowe House, which had been 
built in 1640, was restored. The Boston architect, Sidney B. 
Strickland, suggested to Miss Alden that it would make an ideal 
setting for a handicraft shop and school. Miss Alden eagerly set 
to work to take advantage of this opportunity and in the spring 
of 1936 she began getting the place ready for all the operations 
of pottery. The Plymouth Pottery now includes cups and saucers, 
plates and bowls, sugars and creamers, and many other useful 
forms designed for their beauty of line and sometimes decorated 
with motifs suggested by corn and other plants, and occasionally 
with the use of ancient butter stamps or molds. Perhaps the best 
known single article produced at Plymouth Pottery is the succotash 
dish made in several sizes and when sold always accompanied by 
the recipe for succotash so famous to the earliest settlers in the 
Plymouth Colony. 


As Gone might guess, the clay used in the Plymouth Pottery comes 
from nearby sources, principally the Kingston clay pit which was 
used by local potters a hundred years ago. White clay is also dug 
along the beach and these local bases are mixed as desired by 
boys associated with the Pottery who do the digging and the 
mixing. Some of the Students do sculptural forms, make lamp 
bases, and the unlimited number of things which are possible 
when clay is abundant and the facilities for finishing it are suffi- 
cient, as they are at the Plymouth Pottery. The cooperative way in 
which every problem is worked out is important. Miss Alden seems 
to have a genius for the teamwork so essential to community handi- 
crafts today. 


A large and fascinating book could be written on the ingenuity 
of inconspicuous New Englanders who make things for their 
heart's desire which they could not have in any other way. A 
youth of Amherst, Massachusetts, Robert E. Thayer saw Henry J. 
Greene of Petersham throwing pottery on his kick-wheel. It was 
his first sight of this magic process and he could not wait until he 
could go at it himself. The only way was to build himself a kick- 
wheel. He had neither the tools nor the materials needed but he 
brought together the materials he could get his hands on, includ- 
ing wheels and spare parts from baby carriages, toy wagons, 
and other available mechanisms, and with tools that he borrowed 



























put these various parts together and made a kick-wheel that would 
work. It was not much for beauty, but any boy seeing it work would 
be encouraged to make one for himself. 


This wheel and the youth were one of the features of the North- 
ampton Craftsmen’s Fair in 1943. The flat disk on which to turn the 
clay he had made from an old fly wheel he had found in a discard- 
ed Nash car engine; he filled this with plaster and it worked per- 
fectly. Of course much of the world’s pottery is thrown on wheels 
much cruder than this boy's contrivance. It is certain that few of 
his audience watching the clay take form under his skilful hands 
noticed the crude mechanism that he had patched together to make 
the clay turning possible. He did not even have a seat to rest on 
while kicking the wheel, but used a board which he leaned 
against to steady himself, and when he was through running the 
wheel he folded the board back against the frame of the whole 
structure. He used some tricycle bearings to make the wheel run 
smoothly, but in a number of cases, where he did not have the 
metal needed for his bearings, he made the ball bearings of oak 
and maple carefully turned and shaped and oiled so well that they 
ran quite perfectly. The young potter got his clay from an older 
man in the brickyard near Amherst, and since he had not access 
to a kiln he dried his pieces first in the air, then near a stove until 
they were hard enough to transport to a commercial pottery where 
they were fired. New England is generously sprinkled, and has 
been from the earliest days, with boys of this inventive type. 


Henry Greene.of Petersham, Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
whom Robert Thayer had watched throwing pottery on his wheel, 
is probably the most widely traveled potter in New England. Often 
for his friends he shows pictures of his experiences in England, 
Japan, and other countries where he has made a careful study of 
pottery making, coming in contact with some of the most famous 
potters of today, including Bernard Leach of England, and 
Tominato, probably the most noted potter of Japan. Mr. Greene 
took up pottery as a hobby and while he is financially able to get 
materials from many sources, yet his greatest satisfaction comes 
from working with and getting the most out of materials close to 
home. Therefore he uses local clays almost entirely in his own 
products. A more painstaking student and patient experimenter 
in ceramics it would be hard to find. Some of his pieces made from 
native clay and covered with glazes which he has carefully com- 
pounded resemble closely choice examples of Japanese pottery. 
He is not, however, limited to any single influence and is always 
experimenting and searching for new and better expressions in 
this basic earth material. His results are never careless ones; 
everything which he does is thoughtfully and painstakingly worked 
out from the ingredients employed to the most carefully finished 
surface, and every possible control of the fire. Whenever he 
exhibits his pottery it is given the dignity which comes from dis- 
playing it on specially made wooden pedestals in colors and 
textures which harmonize with his finished product. 


One of the older potters of Massachusetts, Russell G. Crook of South 
Lincoln, specializes in salt glaze stoneware and decorative ceramics. Mr. Crook 
has probably done more stoneware pottery than any amateur in the New Eng 
land states, and his best pieces are worthy hard fired products that should last 
for thousands of years. 


Needlework 


Of needlework there is no end in the States of New England. Among the 
women who are making samplers today are Mrs. Marion Hubbard of Bangor, 
Maine; Mrs. Gilman Lunt of Meredith, New Hampshire; Miss Isabelle Wright 
of Willimantic, Connecticut; and Mrs. E. S. Perk of Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 
Another form of early stitchery in New England was crewel work, a form of 
needlework carried on to this day. One of the largest pieces done recently is a 
bedspread by Mrs. George Hershey of Morrisville, Vermont. Excellent crewel 
work is done by members of the Folks Stitchery Group of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Saffron and Indigo Society of New Hampshire. A goed ex 
ample of crewel work is a large shopping bag illustrated on page 275. Among 
men considered good needleworkers of New England these may be mentioned 
Alexander Crane of Cheshire, Connecticut, and Fred S. Young of Bangor, 
Maine. Mr. Crane is a designer and painter, and embroidery work is one of his 
hobbies. 


Mrs. Marion Stoll of Woodbury, Connecticut, paints with thread and yarn, 
that is, with needle and thread she produces pictures—pictorial stitchery. 

In New England it is not unusual to find needleworkers who reproduce 
stitches common in many parts of Europe. An example of this was the em- 








broidery on a man’s shirt done by Mrs. Rosie Namaka, such as she, her mother 
and grandmother in Ukraine, had produced for many years 


Knitting and Crocheting 


Knitting and crocheting are not handicrafts special to New England except 
measured in terms of variety and quality of results through these techniques. 
Undoubtedly more fine mittens, sweaters, and gloves are knitted in New 
England than in any other part of the country 


The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts developed as one of its early 
major activities the knitting of mittens and gloves, largely after patterns and 
designs used in Scandinavian countries. Following the New Hampshire League 
a private group of New England women interested in helping the women in 
their neighborhood supplement their cash incomes and thereby developed a 
program in and around Whitefield, New Hampshire. This group has perhaps the 
greatest production of any similar home industry in this area 


One of the best known groups of knitters in New England is the one trained 
by Mrs. M. Hansen of Auburn, Maine. Mrs. Hansen has probably taught more 
than one thousand women how to knit sweaters well, having learned the pro 
cesses as a little girl in Sweden, and improved them from time to time 


Dolls, Toys, and Miniature Furniture 


The making of dolls, toys, and miniature furniture goes far back into the 
traditions of New England, even before the landing of the Pilgrims if we include 
the cornhusk dolls made by the Penobscot Indians, a handicraft continued well 
into the twentieth century. It seems likely that wooden dolls were the first 
to be made by the immigrants from England, and today there are included in 
many doll collections some skillfully whittled dolls of wood by long-ago amateur 
carvers. Mrs. Dora Walker of Rutland, Vermont, has for years collected and 
given expert opinion on the dolls of New England and because her home, collec 
tion, and workshop reflect the spirit of New England in the world of dolls, a 
portrait study of her at work is reproduced on page 254 


Mrs. J. J. Fallon of Concord, Mrs. Helen E. Hoffman of Manchester, Mary 
Whittier of Bow, New Hampshire, are also prominently identified with New 
England doll craft. Miss Abbie Jo Wilson of Orono, Maine, has developed 
an unusual line of character dolls, while Mrs. James Lawry of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, carves New England characters out of wood and dresses them 
appropriately 

Of hand-made toys in olden times in New England there was almost no 
end, and but few families knew of any but home-made toys during their child 
hood. Of the unusual toys of today the Noah's Art made by Philip L. Martin 
of Auburndale, Massachusetts, for his son, is outstanding. When Mr. and Mrs 
Noah and all the animals are lined out the procession extends for fifteen feet 


Many instances are known where children have made their own toys, and 
have even continued their knack quite past their childhood. William Brinley of 
Wallingford, Connecticut, now in the Service of his country, began at an early 
age building a toy circus. This continued for many years, creating, until finally 
he had what was the wonder of the countryside, a circus model with the fullest 
equipment. This is now carefully packed away and preserved for his home 
coming 

Raymond T. Cole of New Castle, Maine, whittles small dories, and land 
and seabirds, crabs and lobsters, a few land animals, all out of wood. In this 
toy making he has found much satisfaction and his products have given pleasure 


to countless visitors 


There is at least one miniature furniture maker in every New England 
state. In Maine, at Searsport, a most expert worker is Edson W. Fletcher who 
has produced many miniature houses completely, from footstools to pianos 


In Vermont, Antonio Galineau Jolinan of the Fleming Museum at Burling 
ton, makes miniature furniture and settings in considerable variety. Down in 
Connecticut, Charles Ormsby makes a specialty of miniature country things 
including tools, implements, and household equipment, and completing them in 
appropriate colors 


Probably the finest miniature furniture ever made in this country was done 
by the late Edward R. King, a former manual training teacher of Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, who made miniatures of most of the full-size furniture he had 
formerly made for his home or for friends. These pieces were so perfectly done 
that they commanded high prices in the market, some of them even higher than 
the full size originals 


Metalwork 


Craftsmen in metal are to be found in every New England state. Especially 
noteworthy are those who were formerly blacksmiths, active in previous years 
with horseshoeing and repairing wagons and farm machinery. Four of these 
blacksmiths are mentioned here: George W. Jones of Bakersville, Connecticut 
Laurence W. Collins of Farmington, Connecticut; Charles Barrus of Barnstable, 
Massachusetts; and Milton Wend of Mount Vernon, New Hampshire. George 
W. Jones, now in his eighties, runs the last blacksmith shop where the shoeing 
of oxen is still carried on. He also does metal repairing and makes a number of 
articles in iron. Laurence W. Collins selected iron work as his vocation when 
working with the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, finally discovering 
an old shop in Farmington where he now makes weathervanes and ornamental 
iron as well as repairing agricultural tools and automobiles. Charles Wescott at 
Blue Hill, Ernest S. Rice of Camden, Milton Wend of Mount Vernon, New 
Hampshire, and Donn Sheets of New Milford work in metals. Metal modeling 
of tin by Donn Sheets is shown on page 271. Leonard S. Rankin of Bakersville, 
Connecticut, has probably taught more people how to work metal than any 





craftsman in the eastern states, being one of the first to apply enamel extensively 
to copper and silver. Mr. and Mrs. Rankin, the latter an unusual designer 
and craftsman, have their thoroughly equipped home craft-studios not far from 
Bakersville 


Malcolm Bunker of Harwich, Massachusetts, and Howard Barrus at Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts, are adept with metal working. Mr. Bunker's specialty is 
copper craft, while Howard Barrus is an expert in handling of iron, especially in 
producing miniature native flowers made of thin sheet iron somewhat like the 
Chinese iron modeling of flower forms. 


Lewis Whitney has a thoroughly equipped shop and salesroom at Rockport, 
Massachusetts, for the metal work which he and Mrs. Whitney have made 
there for years. They are the leading spirits and had the first shop in the group 
at Bearskin Neck, encouraging others to join that well-known craftsmen’s com 
munity. An excellent example of his favorite metal, pewter, is shown on page 
268. 


Over in Hillsboro, New Hampshire, John G. Herrick, now past eighty years 
of age, who has worked in more materials than any other man in his state, has 
developed a great liking for pewter and silver. He also has an extraordinary 
record in the working of wood. Among his finer products in wood are violins and 
cellos, and he is shown with one of his cellos in the illustration on page 285 


There are probably more silversmiths in New England than in any other 
part of our country. Many of these also work in jewelry; they are to be found 
in every New England state but undoubtedly the largest number and some of 
the most noted of these craftsmen are in Massachusetts. At least three individ 
uals and one group should be mentioned. They are Joseph L. Sharrock and 
wife, Pride’s Crossing; George Gebelein, Boston; Edwin M. Gerald, Swampscott; 
and Stone Associates, Gardner. 


Among the craftsmen in jewelry in New England the following are but a 
small percentage: Madeleine Burrage, Mrs. Hazel B. French, Frank Gardner 
Hale, of Massachusetts; Miss Mabel W. Luther, of Rhode Island; Margaret S. 
White, of Maine. Edward E. Oaks, of Massachusetts, works in all fine metals 
and with a great variety of stones. In addition to the above names the follow 
ing jewelers were included at the Contemporary New England Handicraft 
Exhibition in Worcester: William E. Brigham, Rhode Island; Mrs. Waldemar 
Raemisch, Rhode Island; Florence Whitehead and Gertrude Rosendahl of 
Massachusetts 


The foregoing references to New England cratts- 
men and their work is only suggestive of the long list 
of present-day workers in this area; nor does this 
account include al! of the classifications of handi- 
crafts that might be brought in. But it is believed that 
the names are representative, that they constitute a 
fair cross-section of what is going on now. No other 
area produces a greater variety of handicrafts, nor on 
the average a higher quality of design and craftsman- 
ship than those to be found in the New England states. 


The importance of handicrafts in New England or 
elsewhere cannot be adequately judged by the 
product alone, that is to say by what we may think 
of the object or how it may conform to our taste; the 
full measure of the value demands that we ask also 
what the making of the object meant to the person who 
did it. When we apply this full measurement to the 
worth of handicrafts we begin to realize their impor- 
tance in our present civilization. 


It is true in New England, as in any other area 
where handicrafts are widely practiced, that the 
movement is rooted in the economic life of the people. 
But it is equally true that the economic return is but 
one of the compensations to those who produce ob- 
jects of use and beauty with their hands. Generally 
speaking, most of the handicraft work that is going 
on today, especially in the country areas, provide a 
supplementary income to those who practice them 
and in this respect they are exceedingly important 
because they often mean the difference between a 
meager and a good standard of living. But there are 
other values attaching to the handicrafts which should 
at least be mentioned here, namely, their social, their 
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educational, their esthetic, and their therapeutic 
values. Sometimes a single one of these values is 
more important to the individual than all the others 
combined; but it is often true that those who practice 
the handicrafts for any one reason, as for instance 
their economic return, will also experience all the 
other values. Hence no one value need exclude 
another; indeed every true craftsman does in some 
degree experience all of them. 


There is no need to emphasize here the economic 
value of the handicrafts to those who practice them 
in New England; the supplementary income which 
they provide is understood by all observers, but a 
word might be added on the other values mentioned 
above. Any one who attends the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts annual fairs will be im- 
pressed with the great social value of bringing the 
craftsmen together in a program of mutual interest so 
conducive to human communication. However, one 
need not go to a great fair to see how the making of a 
worthy object may establish a bond of interest be- 
tween the worker and an admiring neighbor. The 
importance of such a mutual interest, such a means of 
communication, is still greater in remotely situated 
communities where social intercourse is difficult or 
infrequent, as it so often is in rural areas. 


The educational value of learning by doing we are 
gradually coming to appreciate. Also a few educators 
are beginning to sense how research about materials 
used and methods of work in connection with any 
handicraft can be of high educational value; the same 
as research in any field. It is also through the handi- 
crafts that the arts are being democratized, that 
people are learning the simple but too often forgotten 
truth that the esthetic experience may be had through 
the making of any object, not only a painting, a piece 
of sculpture, or a work in architecture, but any object, 
however minor, as long as that object is done better 
than it need be for utility's sake alone. There are good 
signs that we shall give such experiences a permanent 
place in American culture. 


Finally the therapeutic value of handicrafts is now 
coming to be so widely acknowledged that no case 
need be made for it here. It is, however, significant 
that in connection, with this war, far more than ever 
before, there is wide appreciation of the great healing 
power which comes through the correlation of hand 
and mind in the making of some object of use and 
beauty. A new chapter of permanent value is being 
written in the curative power of creative work with 
the hands; and New England is one of the areas, be- 
cause of her handicraft programs, best prepared to 
join in this new experiment. 


New England’s program, however, is based not 
alone upon the temporary needs of her people, but 
upon their growing conviction that handicrafts are an 
essential part of the better culture for which America 
is striving. 




















Mr. A. A. Pendleton, Islesboro, Maine, now 83 years old, makes excellent fishing nets by hand. Mr. Maurice Decker is a self-taught 
woodcarver; two of his decoys are shown in the foreground 
Photograph by George French 
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Rugs designed and hooked by Mrs Esther Davis, John G. Herrick, member of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, Hillsboro, New 
Johnson, Vermont, Member of Helen Collins Hampshire, craftsman in many materials, with one of his home-made cellos 
Handicraft Club Photograph by Doris Day 

Photograph by Doris Day 

















Group of Whittlings by Wayne Buxton, 
Searsport, Maine 








Vermont Country Store and Post Office 
by N. F. DeGuise, Waterbury, Vt. 














Example of Work by Maurice Day, 
Damariscotta, Maine 





Carvings by Charles Chase, 
Wiscasset, Maine 








Needlework. This Example of Pettipoint was designed 
and worked by Natalie Hays Hammond of the St. Briavel 
Guild near Gloucester, Massachusetts. The ‘City of 

Colmar” was inspired by an old wood engraving 
Photograph by Juley and Son 


Conestoga Wagon by Octave Dufresne, 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Photo by Sage Foundation 


Saint Francis and the Birds 
by Russell G. Crook, 
South Lincoln, Massachusetts 
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CRAFT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BLACKBOARD 
ILLUSTRATION 


By Raymond W. Perry 


Teacher Trainer and Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Rhode Island 


Gives new understanding of how to use the oldest 
and least appreciated “‘visual aid’’—the common 
blackboard. Prepared for industrial-arts teachers 
but invaluable to a regular art program. Covers 
every phase of presenting subject, sketching, build- 
ing perspectives, lettering, use of materials, “tuning 
in of illustration with classroom talk, diagraming, 
etc. All discussions are streamlined, basic. Profusely 
illustrated in correct chalk technique. Will improve 
average technique many fol 


If only from curiosity, be sure to examine 
this excellent text. Gladly shipped “on 
approval.” Clothbound, only $1.50. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 




















Three inch yal 20 cents 
tubes F j q each 


WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 


















_ MODELING PLAST! 


| A CLAY MATERIAL... For all modeling 
purposes. Sets hard and strong. 
The enamels will mix, giving a most suitable range 
of color. Seramo bakes in a kitchen oven. Direc- 
tions for surface waterproofing and baking will be 

* Sent On request. 

|) Write for free Encyclopedia of Art Materials listing 7,000 items 


FAVOR RUHL & CO. Dept. SA4-45 
485 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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TWO SHAKES OF A LAMB'S TAIL 


and you have just the Design Idea <%&._ ¢. 


e Ai i «?) 
you need—simply by referring x xe oF 
to Fellowcrafters a eR 


g. B4 


GOLDEN BOOK OF aay ¥ 


24 11" 17” blueprint style sheets. Hundreds of designs under- 
standingly tome decorative craft work. Prepared designs, 
ready for use; basic designs to guide creative work. Heraldic— 
Nautical—Floral—Unusual Stencilling Motifs. Brilliantly con- 


at 


oy! 


ceived and executed, with text describing derivation, interpreta- 


$1.50 


tion and techniques for use. Cat. No. 9501 


or 





ORANGE BOOK OF 
DESIGNS AND PATTERNS 


22 11” 17” blueprints. Over 250 actual project patterns and 
decorative designs for Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Plastics. 
Invaluable in cutting projects from whole leather. Includes wide 
variety of monograms and initials. Cat. No. 9500 $1.50 


and for Instructions, the . + « 





Unusually Fine McGill University 


CRAFTWORK MANUALS 
Edited by Director of Handicrafts, lvan H. 


Crowell. 15¢ each plus postage 










Linoleum Block Printing 

Chip Carving 

Design and Hook Your Own Rugs 
Indian Slippers 

Whittling Novelties from Wood 
See pee 

Small Animal Sculpturing 

Leather Belts 

Make the Inkle Loom 

Cutting and Polishing Small Stones 


HAVE YOU FELLOWCRAFTERS’ NEW 14th CRAFTS CATALOGLE? 





ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE , IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 


Clarendon St. 
CHICAGO 10, Ill., Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle St. 


RERNAR 2, OHIO, A.E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 
arveLAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 


1817 W. 25th St. 

Carver 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Six- 
teenth 

DETROIT 6 MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
Michigan Ave. 


HONOLULU, HAWAIL, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 
No. Pauahi St. (P.O. Box 1 556) 

LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central School Supply Co., 

311 W. Main St. 


LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 





NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 
Qnd Ave., N. 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 
Park Pi. 

PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., 
School Supply Dept., 12-90 So. Sth St 

PORTLAND 4,ORE,, J. K.Gill Co.,408 S.W. Sth Ave 

wa pte 9, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 

7 W. Main St. 

a. A 1, MINN., St. Pau! Book & Stationery Cw., 
55-57-59 East Sixth St. 

SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., 
Genesee St. 


CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Lid., 
8 Bathurst St. 


Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E 


Of] INC. ) 30 CLARENDON ST 
Cllowcraslers 8OStON 16, MASS 








Last of the Wood Engravers, The Silversmith, The 
Art of Spinning and Weaving, and The Medal 
Maker. These booklets will be valuable for refer- 
ence. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 444-H. 


* Practical Weaving Suggestions, published 
by The Lily Mills, Shelby, N. C., are full of the 
most interesting suggestions for beginners as 
well as experts in this old American Folk Art. I 
have at hand three numbers of this publication 
containing articles by four well-known weavers— 
Lucy C. Morgan, Mary M. Atwater, Osma Gal- 
linger, and Helen Allen. These illustrated articles 
may be had for the asking. School Arts readers 
are fortunate in this opportunity, for these articles 
are very valuable. Ask School Arts ior T.E.B. 
No. 445-H, and you will receive not only the 


publications mentioned, but in addition whatever 
The Lily Mills have at hand in the way of a “‘kit’’ 


of color yarn samples. 


* Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Pa., is head- 
quarters for Hand Weaving Looms and Acces- 
sories. Not only Looms, but everything necessary 
for weaving, including instruction, will be found 
at this beautiful location of the Gallinger Crafts, 
eight miles from Gettysburg. Among the features 
offered are these splendid looms in several styles, 
classes in Weaving, a Correspondence Course, 
books, bulletins, and other publications of great 
help to the weaver. If you will ask Schoo! Arts 
for T.E.B. No. 446-H, printed matter giving com- 
plete details will be mailed to you. 

(Continued on page 7-a) 





USE A BETTER LETTERING PEN 
.-. DO A BETTER JOB 


ALL THE TEXT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS LETTERED 
WITH ESTERBROOK "DRAWLET” LETTERING PENS | 












wasctaton. tcc amesth, - chara 


Auperio’ chafts mardshup has nade Citerbteok Pins the 
hucgniztd Sandatd with professionals and students cvetywhte 















EASY TO CLEAN BECAUSE THERE ARE WO 
COMPLICATED GADGETS..49 POCHWT STIYEEFS 










FSTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 
Camuden, New Jobhey 
THE BROWN BROTHERS, Ltd. 
HEADLINE REDUCED TO ONE HALF SIZE Totoute, Cawada 
ALL OTHER LETTERING REDUCED TO ONE QUARTER 











CRAFT SUPPLY 
HEADQUARTERS 


New York and Los Angeles 


With two large craft supply depots located at each 
side of the Country it means that the greatest variety 
of available craft supplies can be maintained. That 
is why war service organizations requiring large 
quantities send their requests to American Handi- 
crafts. Naturally, with these large orders being 
shipped out there are times when we are temporarily 
out of stock, but we are ever alert to replacing 





Partial view of American Handicrafts’ New Jersey packing and assembly t k : r Vv il | " 
plant. Daily thousands of handicraft kits are assembled and packed in hese stocks as fast naa supplies oe Ge ab 2 
waterproof lined wooden cases at this plant for over-seas shipment. Send your craft supply orders—we will ship if avail- 


able or obtainable. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Leather, Leathercraft Kits, Leather Tools, Aluminum Sheets and Circles, Metal Working Tools, 
Plastics, Clay Modeling Materials, Linoleum Block Printing Supplies, Feltcraft and many others. 


WAR EDITION CATALOGUE, 10¢—FREE when requested on school stationery. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 


193 William Street 915 So. Grand Avenue 
NEW YORK7,N. Y. LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
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THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 








Dry Painting 


J 


or “dust painting,’ is a simple form of 


stenciling offering unique possibilities. 


First, a stencil is cut with the X-ACTO 


knife just as for other forms of stencil 


| 
| 


work. Next, dry powder (chalk, crayon, 


| . 
charcoal, or pencil lead may be pulver- 
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‘dry 


ized, or y’’ colors may be purchased) 
is wiped into the paper— which should be 
rough enough to take it well—by means 
of a pad of cotton, a bit of cloth, or a 
stiff brush. Sometimes a single stencil is 
used; again a number are required. The 
dry colors can be blended very effectively; 
the designer can also use colored paper. 
Surplus dust must be blown away. 

The finished painting should be well 
coated with fixatif if it is to be preserved. 
paper or 


mounted over it as additional protection. 


Dry-brush 


Stenciling 


is a variation of the above process, the 
with thick 


water color brushed through the stencil 


Tracing cellophane may be 


painting being done ink or 


by means of a stiff brush or an old brush 


with broken hair. 


* 


This advertisement 
is an adaptation 


of a page in 
yf WELVE 
TECHNICS 
(left), a booklet 


of hints prepared 
by a leading au- 
thority for the art- 
ist, student, and 
teacher. A copy is 
yours for 10 cents. 


* 











X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


40 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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* Craft Service, Rochester, N. Y., is the source * 


of supply for “fascinating hobby craft for all 
ages.”” Particularly they are promoting the use of 
Plastic material in the creation of practical proj- 
ects for home and school use. “Crystal” Plastic 
may be bent to almost any shape when heated to 
a certain temperature, and may be converted into 
trays, bracelets, wall brackets, flower petals, etc. 
A folder giving much information about this new 
plastic, with prices, will be forwarded upon re- 
quest of T.E.B. 447-H. 


* Thayer & Chandler, Chicago, have brought 
out “The Idea Book’’ which is a War Time Cata- 
log of Material available for Arts and Crafts for 
Hand Decoration. There is so much offered in 
this catalog it is quite impossible to include the 
items here. Send for T.E.B. No. 448-H, and have 
a copy sent to you. You will be surprised how 
much art and craft material may still be had. 


* The Art Sales Division of Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, New York and Chicago, have sent us 
copies of very interesting literature: Artists’ 
Materials Catalog, swatches of 24 Silk Screen 
Process Colors, and about a dozen folders con- 
taining samples of oil colors, water colors, dry 
art colors, poster colors, showcard colors, and 
sign writers’ colors. These are all most con- 
venient to have at hand when planning art work 
requiring oil or water colors, as well as art ma- 
terials of every nature. It will be well to specify 
your particular interest when asking School 
Arts for T.E.B. No. 449-H. 


* 7 a. 


%* Gedrge R. Momyer, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, is still interested in supplying Indian goods 
for Boy and Girl Scouts, Social Science and Art 
Supervisors, and teachers. A new catalog at this 
time is out of the question but a special Price List 
is still available and will be forwarded to those 
who ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 4410-H. 


* Comet Model Airplane & Supply Co., Chica- 
go, have an illustrated catalog sheet showing 
models of famous warplanes, formidable fighters, 
cruisers, gliders, and commercial planes, with all 
the appurtenances and gadgets which go into 
their construction. Particularly interesting is the 
Comet B-29, all Balsa, solid model of the Super- 
fortress which is making the front page today. 
Ask for T.E.B. 4411-H, and arouse the lagging 
interest of boys in practical craft work. 


* . . 


* Color plays an important part in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The right color in the right place 
may bring success where the reverse would bring 
failure. Colors are pleasing, harmonious, con- 
trasting, according to the purpose of the artist or 
designer. Colors must often be duplicated for 
certain purposes, which require mixing with 
greatest care. A very good way to learn about 
color, its use and control, is to learn about the 
Color Helm which is a product of Fiatelle, In- 
corporated. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 
4412-H and receive “the answer to your color 
problems” contained in several descriptive folders 
of great value and interest. 


* The Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies, 
Davenport, Iowa, is another forward looking con- 
cern with its Craft and Hobby Catalog. It is likely 
that here as in some other lists of Craft Material 
several items are duplicates of those in the cata- 
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ITS THE ONLY 

DRAWING AND LETTERING 
PEN MADE IN5 STYLES 
TO GIVE YOU A POINT 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE / 


Designed by Americas leading 
craftsmen for their own use, 


‘They are the choice of both 
professionals and students who 
demand a tool that will produce 
sharp, clean lines with greater 
accuracy and uniformity, 





Made in five different styles 
Asquare“ Bj’ round SC ‘flat P)/ovel ‘F-B’ hinged 
with seven sizes to give you the right 
pen for each different drawing job 







Sample lettering charts ga 
will be mailed to teachers Aye 
and students fora 6¢ stamp, { 
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COLOR CRAFTS for EVERYONE 
20 Handicraft Projects 






to help you teach design and color coordination to 


pupils from kindergarten through senior high school. 


Handicraft Projects for Home Assignment 
Handicraft Projects for the Class Room 
Handicraft Projects for Single Class Periods 
Detailed instructions and explanatory 
illustrations give a step by step picture of each 
handicraft. A timely, 
practical book, 
written and 
illustrated by a 
member of the art department of 
one of the country’s leading school systems. 
It suggests that old fabrics and available 
material be utilized each time—and tells 













TREASURE Box 


you how to use them. Concentrates upon 
projects that will encourage the child to 

develop his own designs, create his own color schemes. Priced at $1, 
“Color Crafts for Everyone” will be sent FREE to any school. 


Write for your copy today. 












Here are some of the projects included: 


Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs 
Braided Rugs Batik Work 
Model Home on Fabric 

with Landscaping Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Miniature Theater Kerchiefs, Skirts 
Batik Work Weaving with 

on Wood Fabric and Raffa 


——=aasaeSEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY ==—==——-— 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 

' Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS 
ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are guar- FOR EVERYONE. 


anteed for ALL FABRICS including 


‘ Ds ctl cawendiduvianeresaewiaekeeteesbanee 
Celanese, Acetate, Rayon, Nylon, Spun 
Rayon and Mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) Se the Gectevascenésnscesuesan PR cccaccctcnccen 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if MN Nedenttieesenedousindnmeenieueued 
you’re sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk School 


or wool, 


* Salts * 


WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 





DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department SA 45 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 Nationa! Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 








500 ART AND CRAFT BOOKS 


An unprecedented d d for our 
catalog of 500 Art and Craft Books 
has exhausted our supply. A new 
edition, now in preparation, should be 
i ready within a few weeks. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 22 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST 


























logs of other supply houses. Distributors in differ- 
ent sections are more conveniently reached than 
the “home port,’ for manufactured craft goods. 
In any event, something new and different will 
be found in all catalogs. For a copy of this one, 
ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 4413-H. 


7 . * 


* “How to Live in the Country Without Farm- 
ing’ is an intriguing question, easily and satis- 
factorily answered by the proprietors of The 
Mountain Bookshop at Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire. Under the hospitable roof of this bookshop 
are craft books galore which introduce one to all 
kinds of hobbies and handicrafts which give fun 
and profit in leisure time. Ask School Arts for 
T.E.B. No. 4414-H. A circular listing 70 craft 
books you will be glad to know about will be sent. 


. . * 


* Watch for the announcement of four excel- 
lent books for the art teacher from the press of 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 

(1) Oil Painting for the Beginner by Frederick 
Taubes 
(2) Watercolor Demonstrated, Edited by Watson 
and Kent 
(3) Masks by W. T. Benda, Introd. by Frank 
Crowninshield 
(4) 23rd Annual of Advertising Art—Art Direc- 
tors Club 
These books cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. It is expected that reviews of each will 
be published in School Arts in due time, but in 
the meantime, let us send you a copy of the 
descriptive folder with illustrations in color—a 
splendidly organized and printed piece of litera- 
ture. Ask School Arts for T.E.B. No. 4415-H. 


* . . 


* A high quality ground and polished lens, 
with extra large covering capacity and extraor- 
dinary magnification, is an unusual feature of 
the new Professional Model Hollywood Viewer 
just announced by Craftsmen’s Guild, 1668 N. 
Van Ness Ave., Hollywood, 2, Calif. This lens 
is so large that the entire picture in a 2- by 2-inch 
slide appears crystal clear, with no cutting of 
corners. 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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_ +KEMBERLY 


QUALITY DRAWING PENCILS 











Kimberly Graphite Sticks — Flat Sketching 
Pencils—Charcoal Pencils—Kimberly Draw- 


‘| ing Pencils, with Extra B black Layout Pencil. 


Write to Dept. K for free pencil. Buy them from your 
dealer or if unavailable send us $1.00 for a trial 
doz. (prepaid) of your favorite degree or assortment. 


(This offer good only within U.S. A.) 


Wlake/a 4 Fre Fincile suct (/8EF 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET () JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


ETTS 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Complete tools and supplies for home, school, 
shop crafts and art courses. Lists items for 
working in wood, plastics, leather, basketry, 
reed, cane, and pottery. Includes book bind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. Lists looms, 
books and instruction aids. 

3. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog 


Name 
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[FOR SUPERB RESULTS, USE\ 


"EAGLE “Chomi Sealed” 
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\ DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS / 
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Any thickness of 2- by 2-inch slides may be 
used, in cardboard, glass or metal mounts, and 
each viewer comes equipped with three film 
tracks, for 35mm, 16mm, and 8mm film strips. 

Thirty-five millimeter transparencies appear 
as large as they would if projected to cover a 
screen eight feet wide at a distance of ten feet. 
For individual study of slides this viewer is par- 
ticularly convenient, as it eliminates the necessity 
of darkening the room and setting up projector 
and screen. Visual Education Departments will 
find such a viewer very helpful. For further in- 
formation, ask Schoo! Arts for T.E.B. No. 4416-H. 








All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 


JEWELRY AND ENAMELING, by Greta Pack- 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Price, $2.50. 

This book is a work manual as well as a source 
of technical information for instructors and stu- 
dents interested in the art and technique of jew- 
elry making. Sections one through three deal with 
the basic processes of jewelry making with the 
techniques for each process specified in the 
order in which they are to be carried through. 
Jewelry construction in section four is presented 
in the same way. 

Size of the book is 534 by8%4 inches, 377 pages. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF THE ARTS, edited by Max 
Schoen. Published by Philosophical Library, 
New York. Price, $5.00. 

This book was prepared for those lovers of the 
arts who desire to enhance their love by under- 
standing. But it is not the technical understanding 
of the specialist that is stressed; such understand- 
ing is, in fact, studiously avoided. What its 
contributors have sought to give the reader is an 
understanding of each Art in its relation to life. 

The fields dealt with are: Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Industrial Design, Poetry, Drama 
and Theatre, The Novel, The Movies, Music, Art 
Criticism. Size of this book is 634 by 914 inches 
and contains 336 pages. 


G.I. SKETCH BOOK, edited by Aimée Crane. 
Infantry Journal Penguin Books, Inc., Wash- 
ington, New York. Paper bound, 25 cents each. 
The G.I. SKETCH BOOK is a collection of 

about one hundred and forty sketches and fin- 

ished pictures executed by men in the armed 
forces and in the merchant marine. Most of the 
pictures are, of course, in black and white, but 
eight are reproduced in full color. 

Size is 614 by 41% inches and contains about 

136 pages. 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS, by Katherine Morris 
Lester and Bess Viola Oerke. Published by The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, 
$10.00. 

A book of charm, enlivened with many trust- 
worthy old records and supported throughout 
(Continued on page 10-a) 


FOR HAND 
WEAVERS 


4 TULIP |. 
“rq Pleahe 


FAST COLORS 


Offers everything in cotton yarns, 
especially designed for the begin- 
ner, or the experienced and profes- 
sional weaver. Widely used and 
recommended by foremost experts 
and in all institutes. Complete weav- 
ing chart of Lily Yarns is found in Vol. 
III, No. lissue of PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS—sent free, postpaid. 


LILY WEAVING YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFAC- 
TURER TO YOU. COLOR SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST. 


Latest edition of Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions, Vol.5,is nowavailable. 8 pages 
of original ideas graphical- »p” 
ly illustrated and fully de- oy "4 
scribed by foremost hand a 


weaving expert. It oc X. t 
is Free on request. sae ts 








New printing of Mary 

M. Atwater’s Booklet , 
on Card Weaving, just / om 
printed, $1 postpaid. / == 





DEPT. A. LILY MILLS CO., Snevey, N. C. 


SILK SCREEN=— 
PRINTING 


is being used in great volume by our 
armed forces in camp, school and in the 
field—also war production plants. War 
needs come FIRST now. We regret that 
we cannot take care of all civilian needs, 
but we are doing our best to do so. Write 
us if we can serve your school in any 
way. S.A. 4-45 


NAZ-DAR COMPANY 
469-483 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 











COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





Here's The Ideal 
5 MAJOR COURSES leading to Degrees 


SILK SCREEN | | Se 
| a QS mga oredr of Fine A 
METHOD ho a FREE PAINTING DESIGN ILLUSTRATION 


ART EDUCATION INTERIOR DECORATION 
Also courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arch 7 


fo r Sc h oo | Wo rk a 4 2 = LG. Lip hated tecture and Master of Architecture. Enrollment of 3 








degree students. 22 full time teachers of applied art 
Summer Session JULY 2 - AUGUST 11 

C ATA nelle Regular Fall Term Starts SEPTEMBER 3 

Send for Bulletin T 


Harold L. Butler, Dea 
College of rine Arts—SY RACUSE "UNIVERSITY i 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 















































Of 
PROJECTS % 
Develop Artistic fy Shed 


Talents... SUMMER SCHOOL 


4 Unite to Dept SA ot Your Qyoy Methods in Art Education. Discussion of prob- 


lems with observation in the children’s classes 
Si LK SCREEN an re) fo} el- Cr aft | ne Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. 
S21 WEST MONROE STREET ‘CHICAGO 6, ILL. 2 to 7 ‘erm points « 


Summer Term, June 25, 1945 
For Catalog, Box 190 








SARGENT 


Water Base 
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Printing Process Outfit 


















































This process of silk screen printing eliminates the two The Sixteenth Annual + ih . ” 
maior objections schools and students alike have had Session of The Penland (J Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. | 
to silk screen printing its messiness and its impracti- 7 
cability in the classroom. School of Handicrafts . ; 
The Sargent process, although similar in technique, will be held from June 
employs Sargent Water Soluble lempera Colors or . - 
Dry Tempera (easel powder). They dry quickly, 6 to Aug. 29,1945. This 
screen wa h-up requires water only and takes buta time will be divided into a ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL ¥ 
fraction of the time previously required. Further, : Vision-Training Method, Oil, Watercolor, Landscape ’ 
Sargent Tempera is clean and odorless. three terms of three weeks each. Stu- Portrait, Charcoal. College Credit Certificate. New and | _ 
p ; , dents may enroll for one or more terms. Enlarged Faculty. Carola Spaeth Hauschka, Portraiture. | © 
Skill Quickly Attained : ines : : G. R. Brigham, Ph.D., Director. ‘ 
Major courses include Hand Weaving, Metal Work, 
4 . h ith Cardi “te, si SUMMER SESSION JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
The Sargent process offers the student greater lati- and Pottery, together with Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, ? : ; 
rie of cameleon with len Guaeem Cele © Woodworking, and a number of other minor crafts. Address for Circular, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
minimum of training is necessary to obtain opaave The Related Crafts course inclodes thirty or more ALSO HOME STUDY EXTENSION COURSES | | 
effects, and either bright or soft. effects of original different projects which are adaptable especially for 
transparent water colors. Since water colors dry public schools, for rehabilitation work, and for provid- ; 
faster, colors may be super-imposed without delay. ing the student with a simple, useful, and beautiful 





craft to learn for his own enjoyment. t 
The Silk Screen Process is an ideal means of expres- Teaching staff includes: Mr. Rupert Peters, Miss 7 
sion for the student. With the introduction of the Gertrude Duncan Ross, Mr. Clifford Sims, Miss Ruth THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL : 
Sargent water base method, schools are taking ita Harris, Miss Floride Stoddard, and others. Oo F F A 7 be ION FOR RESULTS 
regular part of the curriculum. Bulletins for 1945 session will be available sometime in Intensive SIX WREEKS Suasmer Couree. 
: April. For INFORMATION WRITE . * , 
Sargent Tempera is available in a range of 37 colors. -_ MISS LUCY C. MORG AN. Director | Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
' D Sc i . “ : - - * 
The Penland School of Handicrafts, Inc. dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Sty 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. Penland, North Carolina ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile, Retesler 


Decor., Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 


OS tan. 








we YI: 


ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve 
Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N. Y- with facts and dates and interpretative comment. Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 








TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d S:.), New York 19 











The book is in six parts: 1. Accessories for the 
Head; 2. Accessories for the Neck, Shoulder, and 


Waist; 3. Accessories for the Feet and Legs; Wichita ART ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
4. Accessories Worn on the Arm and Hand; Intensive Course in Decorative Art 


>. ¢ * Jalen _ >. 4 5. Accessories carried in the Hand; and 6. Ac- ELMA Pratt, Director of the International School of 














. Art. Of interest to Art and Home Economic Teachers; 
cessories Used on the Costume. Gesienenc Goaliemen. 











Illustrated with drawings of details, photo- JUNE 4th to 14th ; 
WATERCOLORS graphs of museum pieces and reproductions of Write 401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas, for reservation 
Pe | epen dable famous portraits showing historical fashions on 





parade. Among the 704 illustrations shown in 
this record of fashion accessories are representa- 








RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


























CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS _ ‘ive works of master portrait painters of both (School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) =| 
Enroll now! Day, Evening, Saturday and Sunday classes. Europe and America. Announces 12 weeks’ summer term opening June + for | 
Direct project training Art Essentials e i i f aintings and irtists, art teachers, art studen no and art hobbyists at Litt 
Commercial Art @e Dress Design e@ Lav- With the reproductions 7 P g Switzerland, No. Carolina—4,.000 feet elevation. Faculty ol! 
out and Lettering e@ Industrial Design e sculptures, the photographs include other rare outstanding artists teaching Drawing an od Painting, Illust 
Fashion Illustration e Cartooning e . . . . tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb livi ng accon 
ah ceontten Mnessation -@ tituskratican'® objects of fashion interest gathered from public ceoiationn Wened tose. thitien 4208 Eacabeanren 
Drawing and Painting. and private collections and from many countries. Winter school—Sarasot 1, F'orida. Write for ger eral cata- 
_ ros , ‘ ‘ , a log and folder ‘‘Summer Study in the Land of the Sky 
: . — 2d free ne The illustrative material tells a picture story in Address: V. S. KIMBROUGH, Pres., Sarasota, Fla. 
18 S. Michigan, Suite (S-4). Chicago 3, Ill. itself of the history of fashion. 
Size, 714 by 10'4 inches and contains 587 
M 0) ) R t School of Design for Women — pages. VACATION AND PAINT 
101st Year. Design, illustra- WITH ORVAL KIPP 
tion, advertising, interior decora- he hill fs p I , 
tion, fashio ts, fi ta.teache . among the hills of Somerset, Pennsylvania. ive ina 
tN ST ITUTE Han oo ary BFA. in an saute, More notes about Summer Schools in comfortable farm home. Enjoy wholesome food, quiet 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry. the MAY number of School Arts. A care- rest, and paint inspiring scenery. JUNE, JULY, and 
ceramics. Residences. Oldest 7 : AUGUST. For detailed information write t 
schoo! of art applied to industry. it seating < Se page aan he Bete ORVAL KIPP, Director, the Art Dept. 
enna. next month will be profitable. State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
1328 NW. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
— —_ : " 
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Le eyltle 
Pprversr at the left is a group of highly 


trained specialists, representative of 
the personnel which is typical of a domestic 
U.S. airline. At the right are suggested the 
countless thousands of people, in all walks 
of life, who have yet to experience their 
first journey by air. 

The importance of Plane People increases 
in direct ratio to the number of Plain People 
they are privileged to serve. This is true 
because the airplane’s effectiveness as an 
instrument for swift domestic and inter- 
‘national transportation can be measured 
only in terms of the number of human be- 
ings who utilize what is possible exclusively 
with air transportation. 

The value of every invention is deter- 
mined by how many people put it to what 
uses. Io assess the significance of the tele- 
phone, count the number of subscribers: 
20,000,000 in the continental U.S. alone... 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


Co 
— 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDW'IN A. 


een elle 


and count the vast number of times people 
use the telephone for all kinds of beneficial 
purposes. 

When millions instead of thousands of 
people have become air travelers, the un- 
precedented possibilities of air transporta- 
tion to benefit every phase of life—spiritual, 
cultural, commercial and political—will be- 
come as integral to our existence as air itself. 

We earnestly invite your comments, sug- 
gestions and questions. Our aim is to assist 
educators in their study of the meaning of 
the air age, and to work with them in plan- 
ning their instruction in the light of its im- 
plications. To help do this, we offer “Air 
Age Education News,” a publication de- 
voted to analysis and discussion of the 
impacts of global air transportation upon 
civilization, and to specific suggestions for 
teaching. A free copy is available upon 
request. 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YCRK 17, N. Y. 





DP tion Rent 
Ge « ducdion Jescarth ane Oe 
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228 Excellent Designs for Craft Work 
Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 


























30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit 
art classes toa ““T.” 8 construction plates to show how to plan designs 
for all-over patterns...4 plates give designs in full colors... 18 sheets... 


Only $2.00 
Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 


School Arts Magazine, 154 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 











TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 





ART TEACHING BOOKS MODERN ART COLLECTIONS 
- avenee ott aay ae - ‘ ey 301 Modern Art in Book Illustration . $3.00 
ookbinding for Beginners, Bean ; 303 De tive Design. .... 00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. . aao 307 N ee sige ry tem 1 ee 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 eae a wey. ele , 
Cae Art Crafts, BOOK 1 
edrodeLemos . . . . 3.75 
GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 3.75 SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS 
MGR _ The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey. 1.50 102 Costume Design, History of Egyp- 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . . ._ 1.00 tian to 1840, 24 plates, 7xl0” $1.00 
—— ee Producing Posters, 2 78 251 Creative Expression, 22 plates . 2.50 
ohn deLemos : : : 
. > Sate oii 2 113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates, 1.00 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey-Pool 4.50 120 Lettering, 21 plates . . . . 1.00 
CRAFT FOLIOS by P. deL. 195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates 1.95 
202 A range 118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
rt Metal Craft, 17 plates ry $2.00 156 Old World Decorative Designs . 1.50 
109 ‘Block Printing, 17 plates, 81x11 1.00 “ 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates, 844xll” ... 1.00 153  Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 1.00 | 201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 


f Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to \ 


SCHOOL ARTS, 154 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Los eles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 








Cambridge 42, Mass. J]. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. 3100 W. Cherry St, 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co, 380 Jelliff Ave. 
Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207S. VanNess 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 
Kansas Wy a Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 
Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. School Service 117 Shiawassee, W Syracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 
In CANADA at slightly higher prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, innipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
Please send the following titles, numbers a eee a 
Enclosed in payment is $.............cscccssccssecsesssseessseeneeenee [] Please send bill 
Name aiaiiasitiaiati ras ackcasaias Position 
School Address , .. City and State 
oie 
12-a 
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CARTOONING 
by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


You find in this book the essential step by 
step directions for teaching successful car- 
tooning in school classes. School scenes, 
school characters, and school events are the 
basis for the work. From the classroom of a 
successful teacher these many lessons teach 
good drawing and cartooning. 

Large size pages 1034 "x 1334 "—23 illus. 
trated instruction pages — one of the most 
popular books we have published. 

Send for your copy — low price. $2.50 


School Arts 
154 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Art Institute of Chicago 10-a 
Anson K. Cross Art School 10-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 10-a 
Moore Institute of Art 10-a 
Penland School of Handicrafts on of 10-a 
Pennsylvania Folk Industries 3a J 
Ringling School of Art 10-a 
State Teachers College . ‘ 10-a 
Syracuse University 10-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion — 10-a 
Wichita Art Association School 10-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company . . . Cover 4 
Binney & Smith . ... : — lea 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. .. ; 4-a 
Eagle Pencil Company . 9-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 6-a 
General Pencil Company 9-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 9-a 
Higgins Ink Co. . 3-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7 & 
Louis Melind Co... 2-a 
Naz-DarCo. ... . : ; 9. F 
Talens & Son, Inc. 5-a, 8-a, 9-a, 10-a 
F. Weber Company 3a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 2-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Walter T. Foster ; 

Manual Arts Press 

Model-Craft, Inc. 

Rit Products Corporation 

International Textbook Co. 

Watson-Guptil 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOO 
American Artist's Color Works, Inc. oF 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company ‘ 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. a 
Cleveland Crafts... 

Dwinnell Crafts Shop 

Elcraft ee OS 

Favor, Ruhl & Co. 

Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Hortoncraft 

Lily Millis Co. ; 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Model Craft, Inc. 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. 

Universal Handicrafts Service 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. ‘ay 

J. L. Hammett Compan 

Osborn Bros. ier 
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American Airlines, Inc. (“ss «& =e 
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900 ART IDEAS—teadly to help you I EACH 
CREATIVE ART GRAFTS Applied Art Crafts 


with these illustrated instructions 
BOOK 1 Pictorial Block Prints 


aa 16 illustrated in- 
pias struction plates 


BLOCK showing step-by- 
PRINTS step methods 


with numerous 
examples of the 
different block 
printing meth- 
ods which pro- 
duce the more 
successful re- 
sults. Extra 
plate in colors. 
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Catalog No. 109 $1.00 postpaid 
s. 
os s 
ad (< Textile Decorating 
5 &§ tee ~ rag Oh IN TOY MAKING 10 methods for 


putting designs 
on cloth with un- 
usually success- 
ful results... 
includes block 
printing, stencil, 
batik, fabric 
paint and so on. 
8 detailed illus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates, 8 
double size de- 
sign and pattern 
sheets. 


EXILE 











= Catalog No. 119 $1.00 postpaid 
4-a 
o Leathercraft 
1 A group of 
9-4 simple articles 
a with detailed 
7a 8 , . working instruc- 
“tm Here is one of the most compact and complete books on simple crafts tions on how 
Oa which Pedro deLemos has authored. You get illustrations and instructions to make coin 
10-2 for doing Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. This book is a time- nareaggenenan A 
- saver too, because of its pictures you can find what you want by just covers, notebook 
s turning the pages—note this in the typical pages shown above. covers, and table 
4a 8 pages in full colors give you 43 illustrated suggestions. = oe 
~ Size 9” x 12” — 88 pages — 80 of which are filled with illustrations right up methods, 8 big 
10-a : sheets of designs 
Be to the margins. jaa te 6 and patterns. 
atalog No. 1.00 postpaid 
as Send only $3.75 for your copy of Book 1! 
" Art Metal Craft 
¥e Only 7 essential 
“| GREATIVE ART CRAFTS ok oe 
a —BOOK 2 to do these metal 
- 
_ This second book in the Creative Art Craft Series cca... 
4 brings illustrated instructions for you in candlesticks, 
a paper nives, 
_ CARDBOARD CRAFT CLOTH CRAFT book _ supports 
esk trays, bowls 
5-8 WOOD CRAFT METAL CRAFT and toys... 8 
4. , plates of de- 
es Ready in May—Send Advance Orders at $3.75 each tailed instruc 
tions... pilates 
10-8 of projects in 
42 large size. 
4 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE ee ee 
6 School Arts 
1 54 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 154 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 
ll- e* See Ceeree “eee. vee 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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( RAYONEX is no longer a’ kindergarten” cray- 


on to be used only for elementary work... it is also 
an “educated” crayon with an M.A. degree! 


Thorough research by the American Crayon 
Company's laboratories developed Crayonex into 
an important craft medium for use on paper, wood 
and fabric. -Then still greater refinements made 
Crayonex an advanced medium... a Master of 
Arts, successfully used for Crayonex Prints, Block 
Printing, Etching and Batik. 


Crayonex Crayons have been used in the schools 
as an excellent medium for making murals, free 


THE AMERICAN I] CRAYON COM 


OLD | 
cus 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


M.A. degree 
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expression sketches, wall panels, and all forms of 
applied arts. 

This advanced wax crayon is an economical, 
easy-to-handle medium, yet highly artistic results 
can be produced with it. Because of its versatility, 
an interesting and completely varied program for 
an entire year may be planned with Crayonex. 


Ready Now! 


New Crayonex folder explaining in detail and 
illustrating in color all of the many interesting 
techniques developed for Crayonex .. . send for 
your FREE copy. 


Dept. SA-8 


PANY | 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


DALLAS 










